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For Teachers of Geography 











RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Ecementary, $0.56; Comriete, $1.00 


A preéminently simple series, with just enough physiography for satisfactory 
teaching. Maps ona uniform scale, and hundreds of attractive and truly illustrative 
cuts. Suitable for all grades, combining the best of both the new and the old methods 


of instruction. 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE .. 80.70 


A supplementary geographical reader giving a vivid and interesting account of a 
trip ‘through Europe with the children. Profusely illustrated from the author's 
photographs. Lays especial stress on the human and industrial side of the subject, 


and invests the study of geography with new life and charm for the pupil. 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF CHINA . . $0.60 


Gives a clear and graphic description of the history and the people of this impor- 
tant but little-known land. The customs, religions, and habits of thought of the 


Chinese are plainly described, and many pictures show their every-day life. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 














THEY SAY 


ABOUT 


Bouton’s Spelling and Word-Buildine : 


‘* This book is in one sense simple, in another ingenious. It combines a good pri- 
mary drill in spelling with scientific modern methods of word-building and vith sugges- 
tions for arousing children’s interest in the meaning as well as the forms 0 words.” — 
The Outlook, New York. 


‘* Children cannot fail to be interested in it at first sight, to beeome ford of it while 
using it, and later to look back with gratitude to the little green book which helped them 
so pleasantly over the rough road of English spelling.”—Aindergarten Review, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

‘*T regard the vocabulary as well selected and am much pleased with the exercises in 
word building, aiso the word illustrations and pictoral definitions of words having differ- 
ent meanings. The arrangement of words in accordance with phonic laws is a valuable 
feature.”—C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent of Education, Trenton, N. J. 


‘¢ This is the best illustrated spelling book that has been made. It is the most beauti- 
ful speller in every way. A child cannot but be interested in it. This book is the 
result of long and successful experimenting with the ways and means of vocabulary-mak- 
ing in the first three grades.”—Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


‘*A most happy and practical method of word-getting and word-building. 
Cuurcn, President Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. 


‘¢ It seems to me to be an ingenious, pleasing, and practical book.”—H. 8. Tarpe rt, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


‘Tf think it the best spelling-book for lower grades that I have ever seen. 
Wuittemore, Principal State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


Cloth, 
Write ir ictal ‘babe or send 15 cents “had a sample copy. 


—e 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West 23d Street, New York 


BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 





"A. B. 


*? __FIENRY 


124 pages. Price, 25 cents, 














WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
Publisher and Importer of Foreign Books, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 

N. W. Cor. 48th Street, NEW YORK. 


French Books. 


TTENTION OF TEACHERS is «¢ called to our extensive stock of French Books of every 
{\. description for usage in Schools and Colleges. Our Bercy, Sauveur, DuCroquet, 


and other methods, have met with much approval. 
Particular attention is also called to our publications of STANDARD FICTION, which 


have been received with much favor by teachers and students, and which can be recommended 
as excellent, pure, tasteful, and cheap for class purposes. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
Liberal Terms to the Trade. Special Discounts to Teachers. 
IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 











THE PUBLISHERS 


Kindergarten Review 


Announce with satisfaction that they have concluded arrangements with the AMERIcAN News 
Company to have the Review put on sale by all their Agencies throughout the country, so that 
the Revirw will be on the counter of every important bookstore, stationer, and news dealer. 

The Kindergarten idea stands for all that is highest and best in education and in all the 
training of children, and the literature of the Kindergarten attempts to mold and elevate the 
home life as well as the school. In fact, in Froebel’s thought the mother was the chief instru- 
ment for reaching the plastic mind of the child. 

KinDERGARTEN Review, with the year just beginning, will endeavor to be of increasing 
value to all its patrons — kinde rgartner, teacher, and mother. 

The price remains at $1.00 ayear. ‘Ten cents a copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





ECENT TEXT- BOOKS, admirable in every respect.— In language and grammar, 

Course in English, consisting of First Book For 5p AND 4TH GRADES ; 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons, in eight books, 
This is the most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, 


Enaiish GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR Scnoots. In arithmetic, 


year, 


Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES ; 
a book for each school 


BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 
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SK your supply committee to get you Dixon’s when buy- 
ing colored crayons for school work. 
ask for Dixon's. 

work better. 

are easily sharpened, retain their points well, and produce bet- 

The supply committee may forget to say Dixon's. 


teachers prefer Dixon's. 
will tell us your position in the school world, and also mention 


samples will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Tell your pupils to 
They make your work easier, and the 
They have good colors, smooth leads, 
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Lippincott’s Educational Series 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





400 pages. 
e . . 
This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 


desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char- 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 





Our List of School and Coll ege Text-books 


.-.- INCLUDES. .... 
Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern-; Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
(Complete . 


ment. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Practicai Arithmetic. 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language. 


Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., III. 
Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 
Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
(Byerly Edition). i 
, s 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar. me BR yA Eiess* nd Solic 
aa Puatesy Mistery ef Unites Chenvenete Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 
P 1 pe tion). 
Sogn Biementacy History of United Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 
Morris’s Young Students’ History of Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology. 
Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


U nited States. 
Morris’s History of United States (Ad-| Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 


vanced). 








Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 
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Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 





A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Morths seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 








Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 





The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually ~ 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
48 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 








TALES FROM 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 





‘ “A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
[t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ diterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy oF THE CLAssics has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St 


MYTHOLOGY. 


- « Price, 40 Cents. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 











DESIRING TO TEACH 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 
' Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


; . Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

. Movements toward Confederation. 

L . Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Teache rs Preparing for Examination in HISTORY 











Admirable 
Features 





SAWN W DN = 





Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO: 


BOSTON : 
44 East 91th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


20 Pemberton Sq. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 





NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russxxt, Providence, 


R.I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without diffic , 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily aa. study, to 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. 


By Crarapet Giiman. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of sts e ‘hi ’ 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit pa oe 3 ue 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials 8 Tate Log 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled 's! siaben: 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. Kesey me 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING © 


211-215 Peml 
0. Pemberton Bann = BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 

















JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. Tha 
book as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents, 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Jourwat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper NEW ENGLAND PUR. CO 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 20-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ud 
address to which he would like the paper sent. HERS’ 

New Eneoiann Poustisume Co., WINSHIP TRA CEGENCY, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, Mass, 








CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





con 





have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


SQ bee to the JOURNAL can 
subsoription. 




















New YorK; 43 E. 19th St. 
UNIVERSITY Y Write for Catalogue, 
Any Information. 

COMPANY |e) v New York. v 
——— 

N. EB. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


»* Price-List, »* 
PUBLISHING?» 














’ 
The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 

Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 


Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 ay ? Situations always obtainabl. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education,” 

















Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and School 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MA4- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe : 
~~ for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars a ply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter 8t., Boston, 
@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MABs. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHUVOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Bovogn, A. M, 














Principal, 
{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, Ww P, BEOKWITH. 





QtATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. THOmPsON, Principa). 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





Goer LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINesHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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For Teachers of Geography 











Steen 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
Ecementary, $0.56; Comrnetr, $1.00 


A preéminently simple series, with just enough physiography for satisfactory 
teaching. Maps ona uniform scale, and hundreds of attractive and truly illustrative 
cuts. Suitable for all grades, combining the best of both the new ard the old methods 


of instruction. 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE . $0.70 


A supplementary geographical reader giving a vivid and interesting account of a 
trip ‘through Europe with the children. Profusely illustrated from the author's 
photographs. Lays especial stress on the human and industrial side of the subject, 


and invests the study of geography with new life and charm for the pupil. 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF CHINA ._. $0.60 


Gives a clear and graphic description of the history and the people of this impor- 
tant but little-known land. The customs, religions, and habits of thought of the 


Chinese are plainly described, and many pictures show their every-day life. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 

















THEY SAY 


ABOUT 


Bouton’s Spelling and Word - Building 


“This book is in one sense simple, in another ingenious. It combines a good pri- 
mary drill in spelling with scientific modern methods of word-building and with sugges 
tions for arousing children’s interest in the meaning as well as the forms of words.’ 

The Outlook, New York. 


‘** Children cannot fail to be interested in it at first sight, to beeome ford of it while 
using it, and later to look back with gratitude to the little green book which helped them 
so ple asantly over the rough road of English spelling.’”—Aindergarten Review, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


‘*T regard the vocabulary as well selected and am much pleased with the exercises in 
word building, also the word illustrations and pictoral definitions of words having differ- 
ent meanings. The arrangement of words in accordance with phonic laws is a valuable 
feature.”—C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent of Education, Trenton, N. J. 





‘* This is the best illustrated spelling book that has been made. It is the most beauti- 
ful speller in every way. A child cannot but be interested in it. This book is the 
result of long and successful experimenting with the ways and means of vocabulary-mak- 
ing in the first three grades.”—Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


‘*A most happy and practical method of word-getting and word-building.’’"—A. B. 
Cuurcn, President Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. 


‘** Tt seems to me to be an ingenious, pleasing, and practical book.”—H. 8S. Tarpe t, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


*T think it the best spelling-book for lower grades that I have ever seen.”’ —HeEnry 
WuittemMore, Principal State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


Cloth, 124 pages. Price, 25 cents, 
Write or hadi pages, or send os Kee cents i a Rites copy. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West 23d Street, New York 


308STON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 














WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
Publisher and Importer of Foreign Books, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 
N. W. Cor. 48th Street, NEW YORK. 


French Books. 


——— ~~ ee 








A TTENTION OF TEACHERS is called te to our extensive singin of French Books of every 
description for usage in Schools and Colleges. Our Bercy, Sauveur, DuCroquet, 


and other methods, have met with much approval. 
Particular attention is also called to our publications of STANDARD FICTION, which 


have been received with much favor by teachers and students, and which can be recommended 


as excellent, pure, tasteful, and cheap for class purposes. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
Liberal Terms to the Trade. Special Discounts to Teachers. 
IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 





THE tly > abit cca 


Kinderg fate Review 


Announce with satisfaction that 5: have concluded arrangements with the AMERICAN News 
Company to have the Revrew put on sale by all their Agencies throughout the country, so that 
the Review will be on the counter of every important bookstore, stationer, and news dealer. 

The Kindergarten idea stands for all that is highest and best in education and in all the 
training of children, and the literature of the Kindergarten attempts to mold and elevate the 
home life as well as the school. In fact, in Froebel’s thought the mother was the chief instru- 
ment for reaching the plastic mind of the child. 

KINDERGARTEN Review, with the year just beginning, will endeavor to be of increasing 
value to all its patrons — kindergartner, teacher, and mother. 

The price remains at $1.00 ayear. Ten cents a copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





ECENT TEXT- BOOKS, admirable in every respect.— In language and grammar, 
3p AND 4TH GRADES; LANGUAGE LESSONS FOK GRAMMAR GRADES ; 


In arithmetic, Nichols’s Graded Lessons, in eight books, a book for each school 


year. This is the most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, 


Course in English, consisting of First Book For 
Enciuish GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive 


BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 
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work better. 
are easily sharpened, retain their points well, and produce bet- 
The supply committee may forget to say Dixon's. 


teachers prefer Dixon’s. 
will tell us your position in the school world, and also mention 


samples will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Pee: 


committee to get you Dixon’s when buy- 
Tell your pupils to 
They make your work easier, and the 
They have good colors, smooth leads, 
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Insist on Dixon's. Explain why. 
You will if you try them. 
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In an article on the public schools of 
. 2 For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 


BS, SANE For Vertical Writitig: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
School children are allowed to travel = al sFVad] GRAND PRIZE Paris 1900. This is the highest award ever made, and 
free by rail to the nearest public school. : ’ ’ . no other pen-maker has it. ‘ 

WLARPEN/ 91 John St., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Facilities are given for the establishment 
A GOOD THING! 


of provisional schools, and the appoint- 
ment of itinerant teachers in remote and 
thinly-populated districts. Provision is 
A New Binder 
FOR THE 
Journal of Education. UTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


also made for the establishment of train- 
Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for PHILA., N. ¥., CHICAGO, BOSTON 


ing schools for teachers. It is enacted 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the (CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO » 


that local boards shall be appointed whose 
duty it is to inspect the public schools 
placed under their supervision, to super- 
JoURNAL OF EpucaTIon in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS A 


sede teachers in cases of misconduct not 
admitting of delay, to endeavor to induce 
with ‘*‘JouRNAL OF EpucaTIon ” printed on the front CHICAGO, ILL. 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the C RANE & COMPANY 




















LR 


is afforded, in preference to those pro- 
vided by the state, The progress of pub- 
lic instruction during the existence of the 
new system has been rapid. In 1881 there 
were 1,496 high, superior, primary, public, 
provisional, half-time, house-to-house and 


parents to send their children regularly 
to school, and to report the names of 
parents who refuse or fail to educate their 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. TOPEKA, KAN. 
Our New Binder ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 
will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, BSW TORK Any SUSTOR 2 


children. Children may attend private 
schools, if a certain standard of education 
sending us $2,50 for one year’s subscription to the ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





evening schools, with seating accommoda- 
tions for 98,721 ‘scholars. In 1900 the 
number of schools had become doubled, 
2691, with seating accommodations for 
268,653 scholars, or nearly three times as 
many as in 1881. It is estimated that 
more than eighty per cent. of the child- 
population attend the schools; about 
eighteen per cent. attend private schools 
or are educated at home, while only about 
two per cent. remain untaught.” 








same. 





JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover, cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'rece 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
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Ss —™ SOMEBODY 4 OUGHTON, MIFFLIN : 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. SOONER OR LATER—|| Education bit BOSTON, NEW YORK, cHicago 
If you want to receive your Journal SOMEBODY Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpirTor, Fy APT eletennae Y, J. L. F 


regulariy, be sure to notify us of your 
change in address. So many teachers 
change their address without notifying us 


of this fact, and after several months 
have elapsed, are surprised because they 
receive a statement of a subscription ac- 
count long since due. We send this 
paper to every subscriber till ordered 
stopped and all arrears are settled. We 
continue to send it to the same post-office 
till ordered to change. Save both of us 
needless worry and expense by keeping us 
posted concerning your address. A postal 
ecard notice to change from one office to 
another will enable us to keep our books 
straight, and avoid misunderstandings. 





VARIETIES. 
“He’s dreadfully disagreeable and 
poorish.”” 
“Tut, tut, my dear. He used to be, but 
he is no longer.” 
“How is that?” 
“Why, since he has become famous we 


—Some progressive teacher—willask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 

ou are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample copies and the ‘‘two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. F. W. Gunsautus: The education that sim- 


ply “ gets there” is Satanic. 


W. C. Hawxury, Salem, Ore. : Morals are as essen- 
tial to a man or a woman as light is to the sun. 


PRESIDENT Butter, Columbia College: What 


we want is the most direct and useful teaching. 


Proressok J. B. Cartyie, Wake Forest Col- 
Next to an aggressive church a properly con- 
ducted public school is the most potent promoter of 
public morals, 

Horace Mann: The object of the common school 
system is to give to every child a free, straight, solid 
pathway, by which he can walk directly up from the 
ignorance of an infant to a knowledge of the primary 
duties of a man. 


lege > 


Epwarp Everett Hate: We must serve the 
world, not like the handicraftsman, for a stipend 
accurately representing the work done; but as those 
who deal with infinite values and confer benefits as 
freely and nobly as does Nature. 


PRESIDENT THwina, Western Reserve University : 
Liberal education is a good thing. It tends to culti- 
vate the intellect and to form a delicate taste, to 
make the mind candid, equitable, dispassionate, to 
give a noble and courteous bearing in conduct, These 
are, indeed, excellent things, but they are not enough 
for life, 

De. T. E. Surenps, Minneapolis Catholie Sum- 
mer School: Teachers become too mechanical in 
their work and neglect to develop the individuality 
of the children. The pupils lean too much on the 
teacher. The tendency is thus to develop mental 
parasites. The schools develop beautiful writers and 
students who can say the multiplication table nicely 
—but they are mere mental machines. 


Dr. T. B. Noss, Pennsylvania: The teacher has 
but one problem, and that is to consider the minds of 
his pupils, how they grow. To promote this growth 
is his only aim, to make his art of teaching fit the 
nature of the learning process is his only method. 
The only psychology that will stay by him in the 
hour of need is the psychology of interest and of 
clear thinking. The only knowledge of the subject 
matter that will meet the emergencies of the lesson 
hour is an intimate first-hand knowledge of that 
which he proposes to teach. 


Dk. W. O. Tuompson, President Ohio University : 
There ig nothing more characteristic of our civiliza- 
tion than the evident intention to make everything 
serve the interests of the people. There are oppos- 
ing forces, to be sure, but the net result will show 
that the greatest advance civilization has made is in 
the increasing dominion over the world that has car- 
ted with it the culture, the comfort, and the con- 
venience of man together with the greater efficiency 
i his service. Among these forces education is, 
perhaps, the most widespread and far reaching. 
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How Much Time Can Profitably Be Devoted to it Each Week?—lIts Effect on 
Regular Work in Geography?—Effect upon the Community ?— Too Much 


Draught upon the Teacher? 





BY CHARLES F. KING, F. F. MURDOCK, H. NEWMAN, DR. EUGENE BOUTON, JOHN 
E. MORRIS, F. W. KINGMAN. 





C. F. Kina, 
Master Dearborn School, Boston, 

1. About one-third of the whole time for 
geography can be profitably devoted to local geog- 
raphy, the first year. This amount of time would 
gradually be diminished. The time is practically 
regulated somewhat by the amount of money the 
pupils can afford to contribute for fares. The ele- 
vated railroad has sometimes furnished private cars 
at regular rates. Such an arrangement is most 
helpful. 

2. Field work should always precede the study 
of drawn and raised maps and definitions. The 
child thus becomes acquainted with the real objects 
through the senses and forms correct concepts. He 
can easily make up his own definitions of the type 
forms after a few cbservation lessons; he under- 
stands the meaning of the lines in a map after’ he 
makes a map of a field, a park, or a street which he 
has seen with his own eyes. Field work creates a 
wonderful interest in the regular work in geography 
and local history. 

3. The parents are deeply interested in the re- 
ports made to them, by the children, of the outdoor 
lessons. 

4. Teachers are very apt to dread taking children 
out for field work. The actual experience, however, 
is not usually half as bad as it is in imagination. 
Teachers should avoid all attempts at the impossible. 
They should not expect the same amount of quiet 
and order in the field as in the schoolroom. No 
teacher should attempt to control and teach a whole 
class outdoors alone. Half a class is fully as many 
as can profitably be taken at once. As there is 
great benefit in going in school time, the best plan 
is for the teacher and the principal to take the class 
some pleasant afternoon. It is well to have the first 
lesson near the schoolhouse. 

5. The more the children go, the greater their 
interest. The second year they see three times as 
much as the first year, and are three times as inter- 
ested. After a few outings they learn to take care 
of themselves so great is their absorption in the 
work of observing, making notes, and sketching. 

wm 
PrincripaAL Frank Futter Murpock, 
North Adams [ Mass.] Normal School. 

First. Three-fourths of the first four years 
should be distinctly given to local geography, and 
the other fourth should be in the way of extension 
of local types into distant regions by study of similar 
objects or by causal sequences. 

Second. It is my personal experience that local 
geography in all grades of work never failed to pro- 
duce abundance of knowledge and interest and in- 
terpretative power. Moreover, I cannot teach local 
geography causally without teaching local history, 
and the effects described for geography apply equally 
well to history. 

Third. At first the community is surprised to 
see the classes on the street; questions arise, approval 
takes the place of surprise, and when the interest of 
the children becomes manifest to the parents there 
is very cordial co-operation on the part of the com- 
munity in furthering such study. 

Fourth.—The draught on the teacher is mentioned 
by teachers who are in frail health, or who do the 
work under compulsion. A teacher who is alive to 
the interests of the children does become tired phy- 
sically, but counts it of little consequence compared 


with the volume of knowledge and interest and 
power which the children possess for in-door work 
based on out-door study. : 

Fifth. The child remains natural in his atti- 
tudes, aptitudes, and interpretations of life. The 
whole child really goes to school. Formal customs 
he does not acquire to the exclusion or repression of 
spontaneity. The child reveals himself willingly 
and freely both in thought and feeling, and acts 
from motives decidedly beyond the child who is con- 
fined to the formal instruction of the schoolroom. 


———_-0--— - 


PrincrpaL H. Newman, 
Public Sehool 175, New York City. 


About one hour a week can be spent profitably in 
this subject in the lower grades. A half-hour would 
be sufficient in the higher. 

*The effect upon regular work in geography can 
only be favorable. It serves to clear up many diffi- 
cult phases of the geography lesson by appealing to 
the pupils’ observation and experience, and facilitat- 
ing generalizations. 

Its correlation with history, also, is close. It en- 
ables a teacher to illustrate the physical and physio- 
graphical aspects of history in a concrete and inter- 
esting manner. 

I think local geography arouses the interest of the 
community most decidedly in favor of the school. 

If proper correlations are made, local geography 
cannot become a burden to the teacher. It gives 
life and interest to subjects otherwise liable to be- 
come too abstract by dealing with facts and judg- 
ments remote from the child’s experience and ob- 
servation. 

smeveipomes 
SUPERINTENDENT EvuGenrk Bouton, 
Pittsfield, Mass. . 

In our schools we devote the first half of the 
fourth year to local geography, and after that give 
it only such attention as the topics arising in the 
general subject suggest. Under local geography we 
include Pittsfield and Berkshire county, with only 
incidental reference to the state. This is about one- 
eighth of the time devoted to geography in our 
grades. It does not seem to me that more than 
this proportion of time ought to be given to local 
geography. In our case we treat local history and 
literature as a part of local geography. It happens 
that the region provides an unusual list of literary 
characters, and so we naturally give more time to 
them than would be needed in most localities. 

The effect upon the regular work in geography 
and history seems to me excellent. A study of 
these subjects in their local aspects gives a sense 
of reality, vividness, and importance that is not al- 
ways felt where the facts presented and the scenes 
depicted have no apparent connection with the 
pupils. The process of giving “a local habitation” 
to geographical features and terms in the study of 
the characteristics and history of his own regicn 
must beget in the pupil a habit of localizing and pic- 
turing the facts and scenes which are beyond his 
personal observation. In proportion to the strength 
of this habit, what he reads and hears of other 
countries will be associated with the ascertained or 
imagined topography and life of those countries. 
His tendency will be to demand and to find definite 
information and associate it with the region to which 
it relates. 

I think the study of local geography as it is pre- 
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sented here has perceptibly increased the interest 
of the community in our schools. I am inclined, 
however, to think that any such perceptible interest 
has been as much the result of the compilation of 
an’ attractive pamphlet concerning the subject as 
the fact that we have been studying local geography. 
I imagine that any additional interest aroused by 
such a study would not ordinarily become especially 
noticeable unless effort is made to attract 
special attention to it as a “feature” of school work, 
an effort which would ordinarily savor too much of 
an itching for notoriety. 

It does not seem to me that the study of local 
geography and history necessarily makes too much 
draught on the time and strength of the teacher. 
Tio become well acquainted with the details of local 
geography and history, and the topics that may 
naturally be associated with them, is, however, no 
small task. The preparation of the teacher for her 
work may be greatly lessened in most places by the 
co-operation of the teachers, one taking up the study 
of land, another of water, another of minerals, an- 
other of industries, etc., each writing out and dis- 
tributing for common use the result of her own in- 
vestigation. In this way the information gathered 
will be at the disposal of the teachers or may be 
printed for the convenience of the pupils. 

Like everything else that is made more vivid and 


some 


more attractive to the pupils, the successful study of 
local geography ought to make the pupil’s relation 
to the school more agreeable and more profitable. 
[ suppose that local geography, like everything else, 
can be made perfunctory and formal, and so become 
as useless and irksome as any other study pursue: 
in that way. “ 
tiletiiliapaiich 

SUPERINTENDENT JOHN E. Morris, 

Alliance, Ohio. 

Local geography should be taught, but I hesitate 
to assign a definite amount of time each week for 
its study. Communities differ as to their geography 
and history, and teachers differ as to their ability 
to gather and teach interesting local matter. Hence 
the time given to the subject should differ also. 

Its effect geography is 
good, making it more real and tangible. Interest 

parents have 


on the regular work in 
at home will be aroused, especially if 
seen changes in the community. 

A reasonable amount of work in this line will be 
e teacher, either native or stranger, but 
requirement 


good for th 
care should be taken not to make the 
a burden. 
—0o--— 
> 
SUPERINTENDENT F, W. 
Hyannis, Mass. 


1. The time to be 
should depend very largely upon the stage of mental 


KINGMAN, 
given to local geography 


development of the child. In primary grades, geog- 
raphy is of necessity local, as the primary ideas of 
home environ- 


geography are all gained from the 


ment. Enough time should be devoted to the study 
of the home phenomena to make sure that basal 

concepts are clear and definite. 
Text-book instruction in grades 
primary can be good only when the home geography 
has been carefully taught in the primary. HKnough 
intermediate 


following the 


local geography should be taught in 
and grammar grades to enable the pupil to image 
clearly the things that lie beyond his own horizon. 

It seems to me that no definitive statement as to 
that shall be given to local 
no two systems of 


the amount of * time 


geography can be made, as 
schools present exactly similar conditions. 

2. The interest in the regular work in both sub- 
jects is intensified. ‘The connection between history 
and geography is seen to be a close one. 


De The 


munity, is 


the community, as a com- 


Uf ache r 


interest of 
not perceptibly affected. The 
should see to it that the leaders of public sentiment 
understand what is being done and why. 

1. No, not on a teacher with good health, and a 


love of nature, the teaching profession, and children. 


5. It. is one of the agencies operating to lessen 
the artificiality of school life, and inerease the 


child’s freedom and, consequently, his desire to re- 


main in school. 


Ne eee 


CONCERNING UNTKUTHS.—(V.) 





LIES OF PURPOSE. 


A. E. WINSHIP. 


A STUDY BY 

The untruths of disposition and of emergency 
represent weakness rather than. wickedness, but 
there are untruths of purpose which are thoroughly 
vicious. ‘They represent deception that is schem- 
ing, that plans deep-seated wrong to others. 

These differ from the lies of emergencies, in that 
the author goes into the wrong, planning deliber- 
ately how to lie out of it. A lawyer may defend a 
wrong doer to the limit of his resources, regardless 
of the heinousness of the offence, but if he advises 
a client how to do wrong and escape he will be dis- 
missed from the privilege of practicing law, and he 
will do well if he is not also both fined and im- 
prisoned. There is the same difference between a 
lie of emergency and of purpose. 

If there be in the school one boy or girl who is 
suspected of being a schemer, the teacher must ex- 
haust all known means of ferreting it out, and must 
deal summarily with the offender. In proportion to 
the ease and caution of dealing with those whose 
lies are of the disposition or of emergencies, must 











SUPERINTENDENT E. F. MOULTON, CLEVELAND. 


be the heroism and wisdom of dealing with one who 
deliberately seeks influence over weaker minds and 
opportunity for vicious deeds. Great care must be 
exercised lest you err because of the severity of the 
offense, but it must not be considered a light offense 
under any circumstances. 

Much of the gossip and all of the slander of the 
world under this head. There is 
more damnable in the range of crime than much of 


comes nothing 
the lying that goes unrebuked. This is especially 
true of political campaign lying. One but to 
read what was said of Washington, of Lincoln, and 
of McKinley when they were carrying their heaviest 
fiendishness of 


has 


to appreciate the 
such No president in times 
of peace has ever been so villified, indeed, all of the 


responsibilities 
vile purpose in lying. 


other presidents put together have been les: 
maligned than were these three, and by a class of 
people who posed for virtuous life and motive. The 


school needs to emphasize the heinousness of 


slander. 

Telling tales on others needs to be discouraged to 
the limit, and always because of the tendeney to 
degenerate into slander. , 





A TALK WITH TEKEACHERS. 

BY JOSEPHINE C, LOCKE. 
America, with a population of over eighty mil- 
numbers only about one hundred and fifty 


One hundred and fifty peo- 


lions, 
distinguished people. 
ple whose character and influence will outlive a hun- 
While Italy in the fifteenth 


and sixteenth centuries. in a population of ten to 


dred years of history. 
twenty millions, numbered three times as many men 
and women whose names belong to the records of 
human freedom, literature, art, and science—a bril- 
liant galaxy of genius and superior intelligence such 
as no nation since has equalled or surpassed; men 
and women whose influence is felt to the present 


hour in the higher intellectual life of Europe and of 
America. 

Looking down the pages of history aside from the 
movements of Froebel and Pestalozzi, we cannot 
say that the school idea has modified or enlarged 
itself. Florence in the time of Dante, with ten 
thousand children in her schools, shows a richer 
and more vital course of study than do the grade 
schools of America to-day. For -the schools of 
Ilorence recognized the training of. the emotions 
and affections as necessary to the whole man, the 
whole child, and so provided for the development of 
the imagination and the creative instinet along 
right lines. The school in those days was not as 
far divorced from life and the occupations as it is 
to-day. 

We are a child among the nations. The Ameri- 
can school system, which dates from 1830, has shown 
itself inadequate to the needs of the people, in that 
it has mistaken the brain of the child for the soul 
of the child, to the complete neglect of the latter. 
As a result, after two generations of lee-way, doing 
its best, the best it has produced is the commercial 
brain and the political brain—two forces that are 
to-day a prey upon society. 

The type of man produced by the school system 
of 1830 is rapidly proving himself to be supremely 
willfully corrupt, and intellectually dis- 
honest. Tit is because this type of manhood cannot 
continue, but is already suiciding, that we feel the 


selfish, 


friction in our present conditions. 

History teaches that the spirit of the authorities 
never changes or modifies of itself. The spirit of 
the school system of America is mediaeval to all in- 
It cannot be reformed by any 
increase of mediaeval methods. There is no such 
thing as reform from without or from above. Re- 
action will never come from the universities and the 
higher institutions of learning. Reaction has never 
come from people in these institutions. They con- 
progress, culture, and growth, they never 
create it. ‘The pre-Raphaeclite movement is the one 
movement of modern times that arose among college 


tents and purposes. 


serve 


men and has influenced the people. 

But speaking broadly, all growth, all reform of 
abuses, all improved conditions, spring directly from 
the people, the people who suffer, the great heart of 
the vulgar, who have endured until they can stand 
it no longer. So in this matter of school conditions 
which you represent, the initiative must come from 
You are the makers of history. The sehools 
are in your hands. You are the immediate hope of 
the children. So far as the economic and material 


side is concerned, the help has come. 


you. 


To stand still is to invite disintegration. The 
time must come when the teachers shall have a 
voice in the making of the course of ‘study. The 


present courses of study, like the present methods, 
are inadequate to the needs of a republic. They do 
not prepare for citizenship, for they do not evolve 
the latent powers and faculties of the individual 
child. ‘They leave him passive instead of positive 
toward life, with false ideals of culture, of morals, 
of society, and of life itself. 

Until the teachers are equipped sufficiently to 
discuss and initiate new methods, new subject mat- 
ter, not only in school instruction, but in school ad- 
ministration and organization, the schools will re- 
main practically what they are to-day, an exploiting 
field to be manipulated by the ignorant, the selfish, 
and the unscrupulous. 

This is why you must organize your own inde- 
instruction. No other will meet your 
needs. It will leave you where it found you. You 
want no old, cheap, shop-selling stuff, no soul-dead- 


pendent 


ening and repressive methods which make for more 
conformity toward vicious standards, more passivity 
toward the life problem. If there are incompetent 
teachers in the schools, query—where did they come 
\re they not the product of this 
school system? Why not arraign the system for in- 


competency and be done with it? 


lromy same 


very crisis draws us nearer to its working out. 
The weak are mixed in everywhere with the strong: 
this is But there is none, 
however weak or inefficient, but can make progress 
in some direction, if not along one line, then along 


the law of evolution. 
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some other. We all know the strain the grade 
teacher is under, and the wise authorities seek to 
impart inspiration rather than to regulate routine, 


Llow to make life worth living and work worth 


doing to the grade teacher is the problem before us. 

The only answer I can find is, deepen interest. 
Expand and stimulate your thought world.— 
Chicago Teachers Federation Bulletin. 





THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


The University of Chicago is second to no institution in the country in its professional enterprise. Dif- 
fering widely from the Teachers’ College of Columbia, it is not behind it in enterprise or equipment; indeed, the 
School of Education, or as it is popularly styled, “the John Dewey School,” is as progressive as any professional 


school has ever been, not excepting the ‘experiments of. Pestalozzi or of Froebel. 


Dr. Dewey is as radical in his departure in practice and in philosophy as were Ascham, Comenius, Pesta- 
lozzi or Froebel. Fortunately, he has associated with him Wilbur F. Jackman, an exceptionally sane man, to put 
his philosophy in practice, and behind him a tower of strength in Dr. William R. Harper, the president of the 


could well be found, and here forty artists enjoy at- 
tempting to design something more beautiful than 
anything that has thus far faced the fires of the 
kiln, which has never yet allowed one of these rare 
gems to go forth with precisely the blush expected 
by the artist, so that every piece is in very truth a 
glad surprise. 

Of the forty artists all but one 
are Americans, are Cincivnatians, 
students of art in this smoke- 
begrimed city. 

Mrs. Storer is the mother of in- 
vention, the mistress of art 
masters, the queen of the clay 
whose beauty has made the name 
of the ware she created famous 
the world over. To Mrs. Storer 
is due the most original and beau- 
tiful art industry of the United 
States. 

It was in 1880 that her father, 
whose wealth was vast, perceived 
that her devotion and agpirat’on 
were more than passing fancies 
and bought at the sheriff’s sale 
an abandoned schoolhouse by the 
river’s side, and here in an old 
building, no longer fit for the 
teaching of a, b, c¢, Mrs. Storer 
taught the world lessons in art 
worthy Palissy, Wedgwood, Galle, 
or Doulton. In these cays of 
noble rage for schoolroom art 
adornment, I could wish that 
some one with abundant means 
would place a piece of Rookwood 
pottery in every Amer.can school- 
room, accompanied by the reprint 
from the London Art Journal of 
Rose G. Kingsley’s graphie and 
brilliant account of her visit to 
these charming works. Pictures 
and statuary, however beautiful, 





will never give the art flavor to 
which the American child is en- 
titled. To picture -and statuary 
must be added the exquisite 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, CHICAGO. 
University of ‘Chicago. The University is abundantly able to stand by the School of Education in every hour 
He is the only great experimenter in education, the only educational philos. 
Since the open- 


of need and to any financial extent. 


opher and practitioner of pedagogy who has had every facility for embodying theory in practice. 


ing of the school.a year ago h2 has hid the School of Elucation in 
will have the most interesting schoolhouse in the world. 
the School of Education will be in a building occupying the entire 


that succeeded the never-to-be-forgotten Midway. 
We are pleased to present in this connection a picture 


tire block on the two cross streets. 
it will look when completed. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
FIFTH SERIES.—XI. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY. 

Cincinnati is hardly a summer resort in the 
ordinary aeeeptance of the term, and yet it at- 
racted me for a Saturday and Sunday rest and 
leasure when the temperature of the Ohio valley 
was at white heat. The shifting of population is 
iowhere more tragic than here. * Residence sections 
‘ined for wealth and civic and military heroes, are 
ow surrendered to the social and financial ex- 
iremes, and those who can afford and appreciate 
iclous grounds and architectural palaces, have 
treated to Walnut Hills and other better sur- 
Yet in some of the houses, remaining 
‘cnaciously in the one-time famous sections, may be 
‘ound still wealth of furnishings and treasures of 
't which the newer houses and grounds do not con- 
lain, reminding one that you can buy or build a 
house, but not a home; that must be made by home- 


roundings, 


inakers and home-lovers. 

The parks and museums are a credit to the fore- 
ight and publie spirit of early Cincinnati, which, 
though perhaps the most non-Puritan of all Ameri- 
can cities, is ardently devoted to the holiday com- 


There is a wirg on either end 


. 








fort and opportunity of those who must work with 
cruel persistency long days and long weeks. Her 
parks are in (the true sense the people’s gardens. 

Rookwood pottery! A friend who had been en- 
tertained in Cincinnati said afterward: “Everything 
was done for me that attention could suggest or 
money pay for except the one thing which is worth 
more than all else in the city, going to the Rook- 
wood works.” This was the first entertainment 
proposed by my host that sizzling Saturday morn- 
ing. Firing pottery is not precisely a refreshing 
suggestion, nevertheless, “Rookwood” was the one 
word I was pleased to hear in Cincinnati, even on 
that blistering day. 

Nowhere in the United States, by sea, lake, or 
river, is there to be found anything so rich and 
varied in modern genius and mastery in clay as at 
Rookwood. Not in the clay is the magic that has 
made a single vase worth $1,000, and many another 
with prices that stagger ordinary lovers of the beau- 
tiful, nor yet in the mere devotion of those whose 
admiration enshrines anything in ‘art which they 
choose to praise, in a halo of gold, but rather im the 
patience, skill, and genius by which no two pieces 
of Rookwood pottery have ever been the same. 

The pottery is an artistic gem situated in as un- 
attractive a spot in surroundings and outlook as 


a unique temporary building, but next year it 
Through the generous kindness of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
front of a full block on the beautiful boulevard BY W. P. A. 
running back for the en- 
of the building as 


charm of art in vase or other de- 
sign in rare pottery effect. 


A. E. Winship. 


SOME NEEDED LEGISLA- 
TION. 


While there is much standing 
to the credit of the school system 
of Massachusetts some defects still 
exist which ought long ago to have been remedied. 
The reasons for their continuance are not very far 
to seck, and may be embraced in the one statement 
that in shaping legislation along broad, general 
lines, the subsidiary and less important must wait, 
lest larger interests be imperilled. 

Now that skilled supervision throughout the state 
is secured by compulsory legislation, and now that, 
on the whole, so intelligent a class of superintend- 
ents have been selected, it is more than ever im- 
portant that the defects of previous legislation shall 
be remedied, and that Massachusetts shall stand 
forth as the leader of a strong, sane, and sym- 
metrical system of schools. 

It was hardly to be expected that those who 
labored in the past, or that those who have later 
entered into their labors should foresee and provide 
against every attempt to evade and circumvent 
those salutary laws which were the result of careful 
thought and long experience; and had this been 
anticipated, the question which still confronted 
them was the wisdom of burdening the main legis- 
lation with incidental features sure to provoke dis- 
cussion, and possibly through prejudice to defeat 
action, 

But all this is changed. A wise and_ effective 
body of legislation has been enacted to protect and 
constantly to advance the school interests of Massa- 
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chusetts, and the decks, so to speak, are now cleared 
for strengthening the weak spots and for heroically 
extirpating the fossilized remnants which have been 
left to annoy communities, which, for one reason or 
another, have not been able to rise superior to 
them. Some of these conditions are largely ac- 
cidental as well as incidental, and have really crept 
in unconsciously. 

The first of these which might be mentioned as 
needing revision and elimination is that defect in 
the law which permits teachers to be members of 
the school board in the town in which they are 
teaching. It needs no argument to show the folly 
and futility of enabling a teacher not only to 
supervise his own instruction, but to hold in his 
hand by combination with other members of his 
committee the power to discharge his own superin- 
tendent who may be too faithful in his duty to 
please him. All this is possible under the present 
law, and cases might be cited where the very con- 
ditions here foreshadowed have come to pass. 

Secondly, no member of a school committee 
should be elected as superintendent of schools either 
of a district or town who at the time of the choice 
is a member of the body electing him. Several 
eases of this kind have occurred in this state during 
the past year. It is easy to see that a member of a 
body, some of whom are townsmen and neighbors, 
who is present at such an election, whether voting 
himself or not, uses a moral pressure which is un- 
fair, and often prevents the deliberate judgment of 
the electing body from asserting itself. A flagrant 
case of this kind occurred in a certain town in this 
state which has a school board of three members. 
One member by voting for himself, and with the 
vote of one associate member had himself elected 
superintendent. The plea was that they wanted to 
keep the money paid out for supervision in the 
town! The protest of the third member, a most in- 
telligent and public-spirited citizen, that the schools 
could not possibly secure skilled supervision in that 
way proved of no avail. They had the votes. 

It is in these and kindred cases that the strong 
arm of the state should assert itself and stop the 
manifest deterioration of the public schools. 

There are some other matters well worthy of that 
consideration which has hitherto been accorded to 
the interests of the public schools. The tax valua- 
tion for district superintendency might be raised 
from its present limit of $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 

It might also be well to consider whether towns, 
acting independently, should not be compelled to 
come up to a certain minimum salary for superin- 
tendents. As it is now it is possible for them to fix 
it so low that no one in the slightest degree capable 
can be expected to take it, and thus the law is nulli- 


fied. This might be determined by the tax valua- 
tion of the town. The poorer towns have their 


remedy in district superintendency. 

And finally, some standardizing power, like the 
state board of education, should pass in some way 
upon the qualifications of those who hereafter come 
up as candidates for superintendents. Those who 
so expect to present themselves at any time could 
secure a certificate of qualification on reasonable 
grounds and without undue hardship. But it is im- 
portant to prevent unworthy material from being 
smuggled into this important office. 








A STUDY OF WHEAT. 


BY LOUISE MC DERMOTT, COLORADO. 
In our nature study work this year, we took up 
typical and important field crops. Small grain and 
hay are the leading crops at this altitude. Wheat 
I selected from among the small grains for its im- 


portance and for the rich associations that cluster 
about it. 
Wheat is a common crop on some of the farms 


in our neighborhood, so we began with the home 
On Monday morning I placed the 
following outline on the board. We went over it 
The pupils are quite familiar with soil 
preparation, and have studied field crops so much 
things that they do not know from act- 
ual practice, they reason out by analogy, 


environment. 
together. 


that many 


. a a - - ov wena es 
Ca es oe bs hes w - PRO aieste eae: — 


WHEAT. 


I. Preparation of ground. 
II. Planting. 

1. Time of planting. 

2. Amount of seed per acre. 

3. Methods of planting. 

Ill. Harvest time. 

1. When ready to be harvested. 

2. Yield per acre. 

3. Machinery for harvesting. 

a. Self-binder. 
b. Header. 
e. Threshing machine. 

I gave, under the suwb-head of machinery, the 
following points to look up:— 

The cost of a self-binder and how many acres of 
grain could be cut with one in a day. 

The cost of a header and how many acres it 
would head in a day. 

The cost of a well-equipped steam thresher and 
the number of bushels it would thresh in a day. 

The price per bushel for threshing wheat. 

During the week we visited the machine sheds 
and inspected all the machinery that had to do 
with the cultivation of wheat,—a drill, self-binder, 
plows, and harrows. I remarked that these ques- 
tions should have their answers on Friday, and that 
I expected to get the answers from my class, and I 
did, too. 

The compositions were written on Friday and 
covered the work very well. 

The next outline was:— 

SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


I. Soil. 

II. Climate. 
1. Heat. 
2. Moisture. 


3. Altitude. 
Ill. Wheat-producing states. 

1. Annual crop of wheat in the United States. 
IV. Wheat-producing countries of the world. 

1. Annual crop of wheat in the world. 
V. Wheat centres. 

Wheat will grow in almost any soil that can be 

put in good shape. The pupils have studied soil 
and proper tillage enough to know what it means 
to put ground in good shape, and they realize fully 
that a good farmer will vary his cultivation to suit 
the character of his soil. The big crops of wheat 
are raised on the deep loams that have dry sub- 
soils. 
From the home environment they learned that 
wheat does not require much heat or moisture. 
While studying wheat, we took a lesson in geogra- 
phy by copying the names of the wheat-producing 
states, and we made a short list of the principal 
wheat states, arranged in the order of importance, 
—lIllinois, Indiana, lowa, and Minnesota. 

The wheat crop in 1890 was 399,262,000 bushels 
in the United States; in the same country in 1896 
the corn crop was 2,283,875,165 bushels. These 
figures I put on the board. Then they took 
their geographies and we estimated the world’s 
crop on the proportions given there. The United 
States produces one-fourth of the wheat crop. 
That made the annual output for the world 1,597,- 
048,000 bushels of wheat. ‘Four-fifths of the corn 
is produced in the United States; that gave 2,854,- 
843,955 bushels of corn produced in the world in 
one year. In using these statistics I aim to give a 
basis for estimating the comparative importance 
of the different cereals. 

The principal wheat-producing countries we lo- 
cated in the same lesson. The pupils guessed at 


AN OLD FRIEND IN NEW CLOTHES. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPVER, 
Head Master, Brighton High School, Boston. 





We are so used to seeing the multiplication table 
arranged in the conyentional way that any other 
arrangement may seem not only unnecessary, but, 


perhaps, impossible. 


show that the French 


And yet close observation will 
method 
enough to entitle it to careful consideration. 


advantages 
The 


has 





prominence of the multiplier and the proximity of 
the multiplicand and the product will commend 
themselves at once to practical educators. The 
very fact that the French arrangement demonstrates 
the existence of more than one perfectly suitable 
method of treating a subject for a long time in 
danger of mechanical treatment, is a distinct gain. 

The possibility of variety of treatment in con- 
nection with a topic supposed to be pretty well erys- 
talized, if not fossilized, ought to add an element 
of interest. 


TABLEAU DE MULTIPLICATION DE 2 A 16 FOIS 16. 











of 2 3 4 5 6 7 
96 8 «= © 


oe 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
16 24 32 40 48 56 64 





y 2 3 4 3 
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13 a eo 5 6 7 x ” 10 11 12 13 
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2 3 4 
1 4 28 42 56 70 84 98 112 126 140 154 168 182 
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once that the United States produced the most 
wheat. Then we took up Russia, and I told them 
a little about Siberia and the new railroad, six 
thousand miles long, that unites St. Petersburg and 
Vladivostok, and I let them know that the steel 
rails were furnished almost exclusively by the 
Americans. 

We touched on the wheat of India, which fur- 
nishes bread to the British; on Australia, who mar- 
kets her wheat at the home country; on Canada, 
whose wheat fields are increasing in size and mul- 
tiplying in number, especially in Manitoba; the 
wheat fields of South America, already quite ex- 
tensive in the temperate regions; on Egypt, once 
the granary of the world, still raising wheat in the 
fertile valley of the Nile. 

The wheat centres named and located were Chi- 
cago, New York, Liverpool, London, and Odessa. 
Chicago and New York export wheat, while Liver- 
pool and London import in large quantities to sup- 
ply their people with bread. Odessa exports wheat, 
and if the wheat fields follow the new railroad, as 
they are expected to do, Russia will probably have 
a port on the Pacific coast, shipping out wheat in 
the years to come. 

We classified wheat as spring and fall, white and 
red, bearded and beardless, noting the fact that the 
red wheat is the hardier variety. 

The germination of the seed we studied in sepa- 
rate lessons. The principal points I try to impress 
are that seeds are plants, resting plants; that ger- 
mination is a question of nourishment; when a 
seed starts to grow the plant must have something 
to eat, the starch is changed to sugar, and the 
young plant eats it all up, and by the time all the 
food stored up in the seed is eaten, the plant has a 
root and green leaves, and is able to manufacture 
starch for itself. 

There are boxes of seeds in our window garden 
germinating constantly, and we study them in dif- 
ferent stages of development. 

In studying the uses of wheat we concentrated 
our energies on the flour industry and the different 
methods of grinding wheat. We talked of the 
great flour mills at Minneapolis, and the “new 
process” in making flour. I also told them of flour- 
making as practiced in the Pueblos of New Mexico. 
The thrifty Pueblo women wash the grain and 
grind the meal. It is passed through four stages, 
and while the four grinders sit on the ground and 
grind, a fifth woman sits in front of them and sings 
the grinding song. Her work is quite as important 
as theirs, and no well-trained Pueblo woman would 
think of grinding without the proper accompani- 
ment, which is the grinding song. 

We took a brief historical lesson on wheat. One 
of the oldest known grains, it is one of the most 
important, and used almost entirely for food. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” The Preacher had in 
mind the farmer that scattereth the seed on the 


ground before the waters had receded. One unfa- - 


miliar with the country might think he was casting 
away the grain, but he was sowing the seed, and 
trusting that it would return to him many times 
multiplied in the time of harvest. And so of hu- 
man conduct,—the return is not immediate, but it 
is just as sure as the return of the grain in the harvest 

We closed our study by reviewing the condition 
of fall wheat, and its probable effects on the mar- 


kets for the coming year. 








AUTHORS 1N SCHOOL.—(111.) 
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OUTLINE STUDIES. 


WILLIAM OULLEN BRYANT. 
orn, Cummington, Mass, November 3, 1794. 
At Williams College, 1810-11. 
Editor New York Evening Post, 1829-78. 
Died, New York, June 12, 1878. 

William Cullen Bryant—lawyer, editor, poet— 
was the son of a country physician. His boyhood’s 
home was among the beautiful Berkshire hills in 
western Massachusetts. 

In early life, he was seriously hampered by poor 
health, He could not finish his college course, 


But his mind was very active. When but eight 
years old he was writing poetry. Wrote poem for 
school when eleven, which was published in the 
county paper. At thirteen, he wrote a political 
satire on President Jefferson, called “The Em- 
bargo,” which was published in Boston. 

But the most remarkable sign of his precocity 
was his composition of “Thanatopsis” at seventeen. 
His father found the copy six years afterwards, 
took it proudly to Boston, where the North Ameri- 
can Review published it. Up to this time no 
American poet had written anything equal to it for 
stateliness and beauty. The father was credited 
with its composition by admiring critics, who con- 
sidered its production impossible by-a mere lad. 
Stoddard styles it “the greatest poem ever written by 
so young a man.” It is a classic in the English lan- 
guage. Bryant never excelled it in all he wrote. 

In 1821, he was invited to provide a poem for the 
annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa society of 
Harvard. The poem was called “The Ages,” and 
Mr. Dana and Professor Channing asked him to 
allow it to be printed. 

Mr. Bryant was a profound lover of nature, and 
wrote charmingly of her scenes and moods, as in 
“Yellow Violet,” “The West Wind,” “A Walk at 
Sunset,” “Green River,’ and others. His own 
favorite was “Green River.” But many others are 
fonder of “To a Waterfowl,” which is certainly a 
poetic gem. 

As “a literary adventurer”—as he styled himself 
—he went to New York in 1825, but found his 
path difficult for a time. In 1829, he became 
editor-in-chief of the Evening Post, and from that 
time on, his journalistic duties crowded his poetic 
fancies into the background somewhat. Yet a copy 
of his poems was issued in 1832, and received favor- 
able comment from such men as Longfellow and 
Prescott. Washington Irving—with Bryant’s con- 
sent—published it in England. Blackwood spoke 
of his genius as of “‘a very high order.” 

Mr. Bryant was a true patriot all through the 
abolition controversy. His principles cost him 
much, and for a time almost ruined his paper, but 
he prevailed at last, and grandly. In 1860, he was 
one of the presidential electors of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Out of his patriot soul came “Our Country’s 
Call,” and “O Mother of a Mighty Race.” 

As a distraction from a great sorrow, he began at 
seventy-five a poetical translation of Homer. The 
“Tliad” appeared in 1870, and the “Odyssey” in 
1871, both in blank verse. The critics gave these 
poems great praise. 

Mr. Bryant was crowned with honors as a citizen 
and bard. His seventieth birthday was observed by 
the Century Club, at which Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Lowell spoke his praises, and eminent 
artists gave him a portfolio of pictures illustrative 
of his writings. 

When he was eighty, the two legislative houses 
gave him a reception at Albany, which was a com- 
pliment unprecedented in the annals of American 
authorship. 

As a sample of his stvle, a verse from “The 
Planting of the Apple Tree” is given:— 

‘¢ What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowering springs, 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 


For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant the apple tree.”’ 








If you cannot make study attractive to your 
pupils, quit the profession. 


Happy is the teacher who keeps alive within his 
own heart the memory of the joys and sorrows of 
his childhood, and those influences which were most 
powerful and most lasting ir unfolding his hopes and 
in shaping his intellectual and moral life. The testi- 
mony of many whose childhood is far removed by the 
weight of years confirms the impression that the 
teachers who have most influenced their pupils are 
the ones of hopefy], sympathetic natures,—Educator- 
Journal, 


SCHOOL SONGS. 


BY JAMES A. 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Folk songs, patriotic songs of our own and other 
countries, hymns, and songs arranged from stand- 
ard operas. 

“America.” 

“Hunting Song.” Von Weber. 

“Vesper Hymn.” Russian air. 

“Marching Through Georgia.” 

“The Swiss Song.” 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

“The Watch on the Rhine.” 

“Men of Harlech.” Welsh national air. 

“Suwanee River.” 

“Auld Lang Syne.” 

“God of the Nation.” 
Trovatore. 

“Sweet Briar Rose.” 

“Flag of the Free.” Arranged from “ Lohengrin,’ 

“Those Evening Bells.” 

“Christmas Eve.” Myles Foster. 

‘Peace on Parth.” 


BARR. 


“Anvil Chorus,” from II 


“A Sailor’s Life is Bold and Free.” McDonald. 
“Sweet and Low.” Barnby. 

“Round the Fire.” 

“Return of Spring.” Schumann. 

“Now Good Evening, Good Night.” Brahms. 


“Ave Maria.” From the opera of “Loreley.” 
Mendelssohn. 








“O, Hush Thee, My Baby.” Sullivan. 

“Soldier’s Farewell.” 

“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” —Report. 
HICKORY-NUTS. ’ 


Ask each pupil to bring to the classroom a hick- 
ory-nut, enclosed, if possible, in its husk. These 
nuts will probably vary considerably in shape and 
size, but will have uniformly the same whitish bony 
shell. On cracking one open, it will be noticed 
that while the base of the interior is four-celled, 
the upper portion in the common hickory-nut is 
only two-celled, one of the partitions extending 
only about half-way to the top. 

The “meat,” which is botanically the cotyledons 
or seed-leaves, is thus distinctly separated into two 
parts, and is rich in a nutritious oil; thus, while the 
young seedling has no lunch basket of albumen at 
its side, there is stored within its own fat, though 
wrinkled leaf-substitutes ample food to sustain until 
it can secure nourishment from the soil by means of 
newly-formed rootlets. 

The outer covering is divided into four lobes, 
fall off at maturity. This 
materially in the different 
species and individual trees. In some it is quite 
thick; in others thin. Sometimes, too, it splits off 
quite easily, while in other instances it clings and is 
with difficulty separated from the nut. Note with 
what care the embrvo tree is protected from injury: 
First the thick, woody husk, which has a taste so 
unpleasant that only a small worm, unable to pene- 
trate the hard inner shell, commonly molests it. 
Then there is the bony inner fortress, which only 
the sharp teeth of the squirrel can penetrate. With 
its delicious flavor, it would stand small chance of 
being allowed to perpetuate its kind unless specially 
protected. 

The hickory is strictly an American tree, ten 
species being found in Eastern North America, one 
in Mexico. The Shag-bark is the one most com- 
monly known, and is readily distinguished by the 
thin strips of bark which are constantly splitting 
off, to be renewed by a fresh growth from below. 
The nut is sweet, and is marked by sharp angles 
corresponding to the respective valves of its enclos- 
ing husk. It is sometimes called white walnut. 
And just here comes the point, that much confusion 
may come from relying solely upon popular names; 
for the majority of people recognize the white wal- 
nut, (and properly), as identical with the butternut. 

The Mocker-nut is said to derive its name from 
the fact that the large husks, which split freely, en> 


ee 


which split open and 
outer coat also differs 
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Cincinnati, February 24, 25, 26. 


The Department of Superintendence will meet in 
It is not too eariy 


Cincinnati February 24, 25, 26. 


to plan for it. 
Holyoke, Mass., in the 
United States to have introduced physical culture 


claims to be the first city 


into the public schools. 


“Social Libraries” were what they used to call the 
first public libraries of New England, which were 
the first in the New World. 


Up to date there are known to be three men who 
are not a bit happy over the thought that the N. E. 
There are thousands who 
ry . 
The reasons for 


A. is coming to Boston. 
are delighted that it is to be here. 
the emotions of the three are well known. 

Next to Minnesota, the Dakotas deserve posts of 
honor at Minneapolis. They had 678 in attend- 
ance, which, considering the distances, the popula- 
tion of the states, and their salaries was a grand 


showing. 


Mr. Tomlins, 
able for New England any time from October 13 to 
November 15. 
Jand teachers in any city and town 
C. C. Birchard is arranging dates. 


the brilliant lecturer, will be avail- 


This is an opportunity for New Eng- 
to have a rare 


attraction. 


building to have the best equipment unless the 
janitor is expert with tools, and is provided with the 
kit required of a carpenter. 


The schools of Michigan and Wisconsin are doing 
much for the community as well as for the children 
by teaching about lumbering, forests, and woods. 
They classify the trees by the use and value of the 
gum, by the use and value of the bark. They clas- 
sify the timber into that which is for house build- 
ing and ship building, and the woods into wagon 
woods, furniture woods, finishing woods, and woods 
for tools and implements. ‘To go into one of these 
schools and see what the little children know aiong 
these lines is an astonishment 


Edueation does not make it easier to live, but the 
reverse. Education creates so many new interests, 
awakens so many new sympathies, nurses so many 
new loves, multiplies necessities so fast that it 
makes it less easy to live than it is when one is 
ignerant. But education makes it possible to get 
so much more out of life. It gives a fresh relish to 
life, and to everything in it. Above all it makes it 
easier to lift up others. It makes life mean more 
to a man, and makes the man mean more to life. 


GIFT TO GERMANY. 


The American kindergartners of the _ Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union have given a thousand 
dollars ($980) the Froebel memorial house 


ry j ~ » ¢ ores t 
[his must be a great 


toward 
in Blankenburg, Germany. 
surprise to German educators, to Americans, as to 
that matter. It is, professionally, highly creditable 





ANDREW W. EDSON, 
Associate 3uperint« ndent of Schools, New York City. 





and volumes for the devotion of kinder- 
gartners of America to the founder of their system. 
No other educator has ever stood the test of such 


speaks 
i 


international devotion as this. 








EDUCATIONAL BEARING OF COAL. 


The coal famine is liable to be of serious moment 
In several cities the schools must 
in many in which the coal 
put in early there is a demand that this 


LO the teachers. 


close, and other cities 
supply was 
coal be turned over to householders who have in- 
fants and invalids. 

Unless there is some relief at an early day, the 
school work will be demoralized, and the year be 


practically lost. ‘This is no time to argue the ques- 
tions at issue, but it is morally certain to put an end 


The 


turing a specimen must be discounted before we can 
expect the patient observation such as William J. 
Long and Clarence M. Weed are giving us. The 
sensationalism of Seton-Thompson is worse even 
than the mere capturer of specimens. We want 
revelations that can only come from patient study 
of details of life. 

Students who go afield should be provided with 
note-books and drawing materials and be strictly 
forbidden to kill or touch any animal life that was 
being studied. A specimen should be a disgrace, 
either alive or dead, until the habit of studying life 
in its freedom was established. The demand should 
be for description of the behavior of a living ani- 








mal. This, however, must be scientific and not 
sensational. 
THE CRIME OF CHILD LABOR. 
Walter H. Page, editor “The World’s Work,” 


says editorially in that noble magazine: “The most 
heinous crime of civilization is child labor.” The 
truth of the statement is so apparent that it need 


not be emphasized. Why in the name of all that’s 


righteous has not the National Education Asso- 
ciation had a committee of seven or some other 


lucky number at work on this? Such a committee 
would have commended universal respect and would 
have been of some service to the country. All 
honor to Mr. Page, whose editorial appears else- 
where in the Journal of Education this week, for 
his heroic utterance on this subject. Sometime 
educators will grapple with vital topics and help to 
lesson the most heinous crime of civilization. Do 
not fail to send to Edgar Gardner Murphy (Box 
347) Montgomery, Alabama, for “The Case Against 
Child Labor,” a document that should have been 
issued by the National Education Association. ‘The 
income of our $190,000 fund can do noble service 
in distributing it now that it has been prepared by 


others. 








THE CIGARETTE HABIT. 


The cigarette habit is seriously interfering with 
the work of my Can you personally or 
through the Journal of Education give me any help? 

—N, in a Massachusetits towr, 

The editor will greatly appreciate any help that 
can be sent the Journal of Education in this case. 
The only permanent help must come through a 
school sentiment. So long as there is an influential 
clique or sentiment that thinks it is smart, there. is 
no help. ‘The facts should be studied by the class. 
Lecturing by the teacher, moralizing, does no appre- 
Sarcasm and ridicule accomplish little 


school. 


ciable good. 
more. 

‘Topics assigned a week in advance to be worked 
up, and talked up by the class, and when the time 
comes to be recited upon and argued about by the 
class may amount to something. Here are topics 
that may be of real service if each is the talk of the 
district for a week. 

1. What does cigarette smoking cost? 
2. Of what are cigarettes made? 
3. What is it in cigarettes that is harmful? 
!. What physical harm is there in smoking 
cigarettes ? 

5. In what way does cigarette smoking lower the 
tone of a boy’s morals? 

6. Is there anything to be said in favor of cigar- 


ette smoking? 


‘ 
t 








EDSON—BARDWELL. 


Andrew W. Edson succeeds John Jasper as asso- 





The editor of Printer’s Ink says that in his judg- utilie ~ypenreqensl ve ge, nea he a ciate superintendent of schools in Greater New York, 
ment “the quality of the paper and the character}, poz never nad eae iti affiction ste Piel and Dawson I. Bardwell of Binghamton becomes a 
and standing of the people who read it are factors 11 2. doos not euffer uindel a 9 creer district superintendent of Greater New York. It 
of far more importance than the question of how “arma ah. ee required ten ballots to elect Mr. Edson, there being 
many papers are printed.” Whoever gives atten- ——— five candidates for the position, the leading con- 
Won’ tothe snatter knows vey ‘well’that tla is: 0. NEW IDEALS FOR EXCURSIONS. testant being Clarence E. Meleney, another district 

The janitor of a school building should be an ex- It is time that the vtonationill world placed ji , Semasae enye ane fact that Messrs. Edson and 

Vigo. xe 1a eke Rg 8, 8 ya 9g RS a ne yas | : ' o P aced its Me eney were the leading contestants proves conclu- 
sv te a iit te! i . ae ae * des ae Wx " Ral Pr Re rt ne age and pe sively the high character of the present board of 
es ee tee dig 8 the | wholesor nan a minute study education, for there are not two men in the educa- 
indeed, it is practically impossible for any school of habits and conditions of life. The glory of cap- tional work of the country more distinctly known to 
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he above any political or other offensive means or 
combinations of electioneering. 

Mr. Edson is a college graduate, a normal school 
ieacher, a town superintendent of schools, a city 
superintendent, a state assistant superintendent, and 
a district superintendent in Greater New York. 
‘here is no man in the work who has had a better 
combination of ample preparation, varied and im- 
portant experience, and uniform success. ‘There 
has not been a false note in educational sentiment, 
nothing of the minor key in his sane progressiveness, 
not an interrogation mark as to his success in the 
Randolph, Vt., normal school, the North Attleboro, 
Mass., or the Jersey City superintendency, as agent 
of the Massachusetts state board of education, as 
manager of the Martha’s Vineyard summer school, 
or as district superintendent of Greater New York. 
Ife deserves his promotion, and will honor the pro- 
fession in the new field. It has been my good for- 
tune to know Mr. Edson closely during his entire 
professional career, and rejoice, as do all his friends, 
1 his advancemént. 

Dawson L. Bardwell, who becomes district super- 
ntendent, is also an eminently well equipped man. 
lie has had uninterrupted success, seven years as a 
rofessor in the Cortland, N. Y., normal school, as 
1 member of the state department of education, and 

superintendent of schools in Binghamton. 
\lany flattering opportunities have been open to 

i, especially during the past year, but he has 
awaited the distinguished honor of being chosen to 

- position against some prejudice because he was 
in “outsider.” 








BOSTON’S ATTRACTIONS FOR THE N. E. A. 





oston made no promises, offered no temptations, 
nissed out no badges, had no headquarters from 
which to operate at Minneapolis. Indeed, for the 
many there was no official of 
Massachusetts, of Boston, or of Harvard College 
present. All three are usually represented at a 
mecting of the N. KE. A. It is highly probable that 
boston will do more by way of entertainment than 
done outside of California. This is as- 
sumed on the strength of what she has done in the 
vist. Her entertainment of the Department of 
Superintendence was such as has been known no- 
The International Kindergarten Union 
has known nothing better, to say the least, than 
what offered. The welcome to the Grand 
Army and to Christian Endeavorers was of the same 
character, and the National Educational Association 
Will be no exception. 

The directors at Minneapolis voted unanimously 
and ardently for Boston as a meeting place, and the 
railroads, as the editor of the Journal of Education 
sill they would do, met every condition promptly, 
sitisfactorily, and with a_ gratifying heartiness. 
There will be no disappointments in the material 
weleome, 

Hut aside from these there are unusual attractions 
here. We have no orange groves or native wine cel- 
lars, and shall have no barbecue, but the combination 
of historie and literary attractions is ample. Faneuil 
Hall and the Old North Church, Boston Common 
ind Beacon Hill, Dorchester Heights and Bunker 
Hill, Salem and Plymouth, Lexington and Coneord, 
Mt. Auburn and Sleepy Hollow, the Old Manse and 
the House of Seven Gables, the Wayside Inn and 
the Craddock House, the scene of “Snow Bound” 
and the “Old Elms,” the homes and associations of 
merson and Hawthorne, Longfellow and Holmes, 
Whittier and Garrison, Adams and Quincy, Sumner 
and Wilson, Thoreau and Lowell, Howells and Fiske, 
Phillips and Fields, Webster and Mann, Everett and 
Choate, T. B. Aldrich and Julia Ward Howe, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 

n, the Aleotts, and many other men and women of 
ational and universal interest. 

The harbor excursions are not equalled in the 
country. There is greater variety of long trips for 
i mere trifle, and more attractive places to visit, 
such as Nantasket Beach, Winthrop, Lynn, Revere, 
Swampseott, Marblehead, and Gloucester. The 
parks and boulevards are not equalled.on this con- 


irst’ time In years 


as ber n 


here else, 


Boston 


tinent, $25,000,000 having been expended upon them 
in recent years. All these are near at han¢, while 
within a few hours’ ride are the wonderfully beauti- 
ful mountains of New Hampshire, the hills of Berk- 
shire and Vermont, the delightful rest of Marthas 
Vineyard, and Nariwgansett, Newport, and Block 
Island, and the resorts of Maine which stretch from 
Hampton Beach and Old Orchard to Bar Harbor. 








THE WEKE 1N REVIEW. 


The nerves of the American people have been so 
shaken of late years with reference to the safety of 
Presidents that it is not strange that the first an- 
nouncement that President Roosevelt had been com- 
pelled to abandon his western tour at Indianapolis, 
and to submit to an operation, aroused a certain 
disproportionate apprehension. The origin of the 
difficulty, in the bruises which he received in the 
trolley accident at Pittsfield, is simple enongh; and 
there is nothing alarming in ‘the operation for open- 
ing the abscess in the President’s left leg, which re- 
sulted from these bruises. The President bore the 
operation with characteristic sang froid, refusing 
anaesthetics. The unexpected ending of his tour is 
equally a disappointment to him and to the cities 
which had hoped to entertain him; but while the case 
is not at all serious, the physicians are doubtless 
prudent in insisting upon absolute rest. 

%* Eo * 

Death must have come as a friend without dis- 
guise to the hapless Queen of the Belgians, Marie 
Ifenriette of Austria, who died September 19, at the 
age of sixty-six. Married at seventeen to one of the 
least reputable sovereigns in Europe, her wedded 
life of nearly half a century has been one long suc- 
cession of sorrows and scandals. She lost her only 
son, the hope of the royal house, young Duke of 
Brabant, in 1867. Of her three daughters, the old- 
est, Louise, is separated from her husband, the 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; the second is 
Stephanie, whose husband, the Crown Prince of 
Austria, met a dishonorable death some years ago; 
and the third is an invalid. ‘Take it all in all, the 
queen’s lot was tragic and sorrowful enough to re- 
buke those who imagine that royalty is to be envied. 

6 % * 

With the return of Baldwin, Peary, and Sverdrup, 
the record of Arctic exploration is closed for the 
present. Baldwin, who returned unexpectedly after 
only a year’s absence in Franz Josef land, failed 
completely. Peary penetrated a little farther north 
than in his previous expeditions, but was 343 miles 
from the Pole when the ice pack forced him back. 
Sverdrup, the Norwegian, who returned to Norway 
in the Fram the day after Peary reached North 
Sydney in the Windward, had’ spent four years, like 
Peary, in his explorations of Greenland and Elles- 
mereland; but for three of these years the Fram was 
frozen fast between Baffin bay and the Arctic ocean. 
It is odd that the palm for Arctic exploration should 
rest with an Italian, the Duke of the Abruzzi, who 
attained the farthest north with one of the poorest 
equipped expeditions which ever tried the venture, 
and did it all in fourteen months. 

* * * 

There is a suggestion of opera bouffe in the re- 
strictions which Captain McLean of the Cincinnati 
has been compelled to put upon the transportation 
of Colombian troops on the isthmian railway. The 
captain was instructed to allow such a transporta- 
tion of troops as vould not endanger transit or pro- 
voke hostilities; so he had the soldiers conveyed in 
one train, like ordinary passengers, and their arms 
and ammunition in another train, like ordinary 
freight; while detachments of American blue-jackets 
on both trains protected them against attack by the 
rebels. Colombian sensibilities are reported to be 
somewhat ruffled by these arrangements, which per- 
haps is not strange, but Captain McLean’s precau- 
tions were undoubtedly justified by the somewhat 
anomalous situation. : 

“ * * 

Failing to secure from the government of Rou- 
mania any relaxation of the cruel persecution of the 
Jews. which has sent thousands of these helpless 
people to America, Secretary Hay has made a direct 


appeal to the Powers which were signatories of the 
treaty of Berlin, asking them to persuade the Rou- 
mania government to a different policy. By the 
treaty of Berlin the Powers virtually created Rou- 
mania as an independent kingdom, but they coupled 
this action with the condition that there should be 
freedom of religion and an end to any persecutions 
on the ground of religious faith. This provision was 
expressly framed to check the cruel treatment of 
Jews in Roumania, which had long been an offence 
to humanity. 
* * * 

The Jew has much to complain of elsewhere in 
Kurope, but in Roumania his lot is peculiarly un- 
happy. He is shut out from the government service 
and the learned professions; he is not allowed to 
own land or to cultivate it; he is not even permitted 
to live in the country. Being thus forced into the 
cities he is followed by other restrictions, which 
shut him out of certain trades and manual occupa- 
tions and limit his chances of employment as an 
ordinary artisan. Secretary Hay’s direct appeal to 
the Powers in the name of humanity, to check these 
injustices, has caused a considerable stir in Euro- 
pean capitals, where it is interpreted, in some quar- 
ters, as a novel entrance of the United States into 
questions distinctly European. 

* * * 

Official reports from Minister Conger confirm the 
earlier rumors of the seriousness of the new uprising 
of the Boxers in the province of Sze-Chuen in west- 
em China. Two or three missionaries have been 
killed and a number of native Christians; and on the 
15th of September, which is later than Minister 
Conger’s report, the movement had gathered such 
headway that a horde of 50,000 Boxers attacked the 
capital city, Cheng-Tu, but were driven off by the 
Chinese garrison. ‘The situation is the more serious 
because the scene of the troubles is a ‘thousand miles 
from Pekin, well beyond the reach of foreign inter- 
vention, if it should be needed. The movement has 
the old characteristics of an anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian propaganda, and it is intensified by the 
exactions made by the mandarins under pretence of 
collecting taxes for the indemnity. 

* * ~ 

The unscrupulous character of the Castro govern- 
ment in Venezuela is illustrated-by its recent act in 
hoisting the American flag over a gunboat which it 
sent to bombard an unfortified town held by the in- 
surgents, in order to conceal its identity and enable 
it to approach unsuspected within easy firing dis- 
tance. So audacious an outrage has rarely been 
perpetrated even in Latin-America. Minister 
Bowen, as soon as the facts became known to him, 
demanded a formal apology from the Venezuelan 
government, together with a salute to the American 
flag. The government asked time to consider, but 
Mr. Bowen was firm, and the apology was made, 
the presence of the gunboat Marietta adding to the 
potency of Mr. Bowen’s representations. No inter- 
national interests are secure in Venezuela while pres- 
ent conditions continue. 

. 8 . * 

The amazing political indiscretions of M. Pelletan, 
the French minister of marine, have attracted wide 
notice in Europe, though, happily, owing to the 
prevalent good humor they are not likely to be at- 
tended by any consequences more serious than the 
possible retirement of the minister himself from 
office. In a speech in Corsica, the minister went 
out of his way to irritate Italy, with which country 
France of late has been cultivating the friendliest 
relations, by intimating that the fortifications which 
he was praising were needed against possible Italian 
aggressions. In a later speech at Bizerta, in Tunis, 
he made extravagant claims of the ability of France 
to control the western half of the Mediterranean, 
“in spite of Malta and Gibraltar,” and added a 
wholly gratuitous reflection upon “the barbarism of 
old Germany.” M. Pelletan is a journalist by pro- 
fession,-and an extreme radical in his political 
affiliations, but the ministry which retains him in 
one of its most important portfolios cannot escape 
responsibility for these intemperate utterances. 
His early exit from office seems the most probable 
ending of the episode. 
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(Continued from page 219.) 
close a small, thick-shelled, scarcely edible nut. 
The pig-nut is with difficulty removed from its husk, 
and is small, angled, thick-shelled, and bitter. 

Hickory trees grow from eighty to over a hun- 
dred feet in height, with a trunk two, three, or 
sometimes four feet in diameter. It will be noticed 
that the trunk is usually small in comparison with 
the height. The wood is heavy, strong, and tough, 
and is excellent for timber or fuel. It is much 
used for handspikes, shafts of carriages, axe and 
shovel handles, ete. 

Place some twigs in water in a sunny window, 
and note the swelling of the buds, the unfolding of 
the protecting satiny coverings which enclose both 
leaves and blossoms, and have been aptly styled by 
the poet “hickory lilies.” 

What color do the leaves turn in autumn? How 
do the leaflets in each cluster vary in number in the 
different species? Can you recognize the hickory 
tree by its bark? by its outlhine?—Educational 
Gazette. 











ZOOLOGICAL TALKS—(1V,) 
BY ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. 8. 


THE TIGER. 


Of all the wild animels who live in hot countries, 
the tiger is one of the most beautiful. His body, 
which measures about six feet from the tip of the 
nose to the root of the tail, is a light, tawny yellow, 
marked with dark velvety stripes wonderfully even, 
although some are double and some single. 

The under parts of his body, his throat and 
chest, and the peculiar little tufts of hair which 
grow on each side of his face, are a soft creamy 
white which fades gradually into the light tint of 
the fur. His legs, down to his paws, are marked 
in the same way as his body, and his long, furry 
flexible tail has dark velvety rings all the way down. 
His large, round, smooth head has small rounded 
upright ears, and his fierce cruel-looking yellew 
eves change color according to his mood. 

The tiger lives in Asia, but is most frequently 
found in Bengal, and a Bengal tiger is one of the 
finest and most savage. His strength is tremend- 
ous; he is able to carry a full grown man in his 
teeth even when running quickly. These teeth are 
long and very strong, and can tear an animal to 
pieces in a short time; but strong of limb, well 
armed with terrible teeth as he is, the tiger’s chief 
weapons are in his feet. These feet are very heavy 
and full of thick, strong muscles, but in addition to 
all this they have sharp sickle-like talons which, as 
he contracts his feet, curve inward and are able to 
work the most frightful havoc. This is one reason 
why the other animals—especially horses—have 
such a fearful terror of tigers. The very smell of 
a tiger will drive a horse frantic, and he will kick 
and plunge, rear and shriek with terror, and often, 
in his agony of fright run almost into the animal’s 
jaws. | 

The tiger knows this perfectly well, so with his 
crafty ways he will wait until the unfortunate horse 
runs towards him, when he will spring with one of 
his wild cat-like bounds, and fastening those cruel 
talons in the poor creature’s body, very soon kill 
him. Indeed, this animal is extremely clever in 
choosing spots where it can watch for its prey; one 
of his favorite hiding places is a Korinda bush. 
This is a thick, bushy shrub with long, thick-leaved 
branches which droop over and so form dark hiding 
places, and in these bushes the tiger will lie in 
wait for hours, especially if it is by the side of water. 

The reason why the tiger prefers to be near water 
is that he can have a drink when he likes, he is a 
very thirsty animal, and he also has chance of 
catching his favorite food, a spotted deer. Another 
favorite food is a peacock, but these are not so easy 
to get, and it is far less trouble to wait quietly near 
the water until the deer come to drink and then 
just spring on them, than it is to chase after a pea- 
cock, and then see it fly out of reach. 

jut sometimes the tiger gets caught himself 
through hiding in a Korinda bush, for the natives, 
who are called beaters, go just in front of a hunting 


party, and with screams, yells, and banging of 
drums, make such a hideous noise that at last the 
tiger gets so frightened and bewildered that he 
comes out, and in his dazed state is easily shot. 

Like all the cat tribe, the tiger has a love of ease. 
He is very sleepy by day, but at night he wanders 
about seeking for food which he prefers to kill him- 
self. Bullocks are much sought after by these ani- 
mals, and when a tiger has succeeded in killing one, 
he sets to work and eats until he can eat no more. 
He has a curious way of doing this; he always be- 
gins on the hind quarters of an animal, and works 
his way upwards, eating everything as it comes— 
flesh, hide, inside, and even the very bones. 


The tiger is a good swimmer, and never hesitates 


to enter the water when pursued or in search of 
prey. But as he swims very high in the water, he 
presents a good mark, and is often shot in this man- 
ner. But it is a dangerous thing to go near him 
when in a boat, for he can strike out with his strong 
paws and give terrible wounds, and keep swimming 
at the same time. 

The tiger cubs are pretty, graceful little things, 
and look very like half-grown kittens. They play 
and frisk about, pawing their mother in a playful 
manner, and turning over their furry bodies until 
they look like soft little balls of fur. But their 
soft-looking little paws can give terrible scratches 
even when very young, and a sharp stroke from an 
angry tiger cub is a thing to avoid carefully. The 
mother tigress is always more fierce and savage 
when she has a family, for she will defend her little 
ones with her life, and is always on the lookout for 
danger, but to the cubs she is just as tender and 
gentle as it is possible for any mother to be. And 
when the cubs are old enough, she takes them out, 
teaches them to kill and catch small animals at first, 
then larger ones, and does not leave them until they 
are quite able to take care of themselves and find 
their own food. 








RICHARD II. 


BY XK, 

I. Introduction—Richard II, son of “The Black 
Prince,” who was the eldest son of Edward III, 

Isabella (daughter of French king), wife of Richard. 

Edmund (Duke of York), uncle of Richard. 

Edward (Duke of Aumerle), cousin of Richard. 

Duchess of York, wife of York. 

Carlisle, Salisbury, Berkeley, Bushey, Bagot, Green, 
The Abbott, Surrey, Scroop, etc., followers of Richard. 

Henry of Bolingbroke (Duke of Hereford), son of 
Gaunt, who was the second living son of Edward IIT, 

John of Gaunt (Duke of Lancaster), brother of York; 
Perey (Earl of Northumberland), Percy, his son, Wil- 
loughby, Fitzwater, ~Ross, Exton, etc., followers of 
Bolingbroke, 

Thomas Mowbray (Duke of Norfolk). 

Duchess of Gloster, wife of Gloster, supposed io have 
been killed by Norfolk by Richard’s order. 

Cause of trouble—Poll tax, favoritism, extravagance, 
French policy, ete. Gloster, Bolingbroke, Mowbray 
leaders against the king. 

Richard’s revenge nine years later; makes friends 

with Gaunt; neutrality with Bolingbroke; tries and exe- 
eutes Arundel; murders Gloster. 
Bolingbroke and Mowbray quarrel; B. 
accuses M, of treason; crisis serious because Mowbray 
holds secret of Gloster’s death; play opens with Richard 
and Gaunt in friendly intercouse concerning the settle- 
ment of the quarrel. 

If, History of play—First issued; 


Play begins 


how differed from 


present edition; why; adherence to history; rank as 
historical drama. 

III. Plot--Interest of the play centres in what? 
Cause of 5.’s and M.’s quarrel; how settled? Purpose 


and significance of opening scene; why banishment? 
Did B. take the throne, or did R. voluntarily give it up? 
The play a forecast of a long series of civil crimes. 

IV. Characters—-Personal contrast of the rising and 
falling kings. 

Richard (romantic king of words); 
sive, arbitrary, apprehensive, crafty, credulous, con- 
effeminate, extravagant, false- 
trifling, tyrannical, running to ex- 
tremes, afflicted with an incurable leakiness of mind, 
etc, Has he a good side? 


arrogant, aggres 
temptuous of justice, 
hearted, freakish, 
ete., Does he deserve our pity? 
Bolingbroke (formidable king of deeds); bold, humble, 


crafty, aspiring, energetic, methodical, conservative, 


ardent, self-restrained, far-sighted, firmly-poised, mag- 
nanimous, just, merciful, temperate, prudent, patriotic. 
Is he a “vile politician”? Was he hypocritical at any 
time? 

V. Thoughts suggested—Divine right of kings; legiti- 
mate claims to throne; popular choice; personal merit; 
prophecies: presentiments, superstitions; tribute to 
England; “Nature hath given no man a country”; 
struggle between duty to country, or kindred. Are the 
women of the play necessary? Of what use are they? 
Should husband and wife ‘be agreed as touching one 
thing,” especially relating to their children? How about 
York and his wife, in the pardoning of Aumerle, etc., 
etc.? 








ROUND TABLE TOPICS.—(1.) 

[Prepared by the Eastern Ohio and Western West Vir- 
ginia Round Table Committee. ] 

1.—How most successfully teach spelling? 

2.—When should a spelling book be used? 

3.—How much written—how much oral spelling? 

4.—To what extent, when, and where should mental 
arithmetic be taught? 

h.—How much “commercial school” work should a 
high school attempt to do? _ 

6.—Remedy for excuse to go to matinee, show, or see 
‘parade, written by indulgent parent, 

7.—How to use school or public library to get most 
out of it for the pupil. 

8.—High school athletics, do you supervise them or 
control them in any way? 

9.—High school rhetoricals or literary societies, 

10.—Has obedience declined in the American schools 
and homes? Why? 

11.—What real literature is available for children of 
the first three grades—children to do the reading? 

12.—What are the essentials of a course of study? Can 
a model course be made? What is the best course you 
have seen? 

13.—Do our methods of teaching lay sufficient stress 
upon the emotional side of the child’s life? 

14.—How much should attendance count on promotion? 

15.—How develop the observational faculties? 

16.—What is education, or what are teachers trying 
to do? 

17,—What is the critical period of the pupil’s school 
life, and why? ’ 

18.—What is the legitimate work of the public school? 

19.—Are modern text-books becoming too scientific? 

20.—What are the most pressing needs of the public 
schools? 

21.—What kind of training do teachers need? 

22.—Should boards of education have as high moral 
qualifications as the public desire in their teachers? 

23.—What is the best method in electing members of 
board ? 

24.—Should the Toledo school system ibe extended to 
the entire state of Ohio? 








THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—(XI) 


SENATORIAL OBJECTIONS AND FEARS. 


According to the constitution, the Senate of the United 
States had to pass upon the treaty by which France was 
to cede Louisiana to the Americans, The debates in the 
upper house of congress on the acquisition of the prov- 
ince were both protracted and earnest. 

Some of the extreme Federalists—as has been seen be- 
fore—took the ground that new territory could not be 
acquired by the republic except by a distinct violation 
of the constitution. But Hamilton and his friends 
answered all such arguments by appeals to the necessi- 
ties, rather than to the logic, of the situation, and by ap- 
peals to patriotism; and he and they finally prevailed. 

But other arguments were presented that furnish 
singularly interesting reading to the present day. One 
of these was by Senator White, who said:— 

“I wish not to be understood as predicting that the 
French will not cede to us the actual and quiet posses- 
sion of the territory, I hope to God they may, for pos- 
session of it we must have—I mean of New Orleans, and 
of such other positions on the Mississippi as may be 
necessary to secure to us forever the complete and un- 
interrupted navigation of that river. This I have ever 
been in favor of; I think it essential to the peace of the 
United States, and to the prosperity of our Western 
country, 

“But as to Louisiana, this new, immense, unbounded 
world, if it should ever be incorporated into this Union, 
which I have no idea can be done without altering the 
constitution, I believe it will be the greatest curse that 
could at present befall us; it may be productive of in- 
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numerable evils, and especially of one that I fear to look 
upon. 

“Gentlemen on all sides, with very few exceptions, 
agree that the settlement of this country will be highly 
injurious and dangerous to the United States. But as 
to what has been suggested of removing the Creeks and 
other nations from the eastern to the western banks of 
the Mississippi, and of making the fertile regions of 
Louisiana a howling wilderness, never to be trodden by 
the foot of civilized man, it is impracticable. ... You 
had as well pretend to inhibit the fish from swimming if 
the sea as to prevent the population of that country after 
its sovereignty shall become ours, To every man ac- 
quainted with the adventurous, roving, and enterprising 
temper of our people, and with the manner in which our 
Western country has been settled, such an idea must be 
chimerical. The inducements will be so strong that it 
will be impossible to restrain -our citizens from crossing 
the river. 

“Louisiana must and will become settled if we hold it, 
and with the very population that would otherwise oc- 
cupy part of our present territory. Thus our citizens 
will be removed to the immense distance of two or three 
thousand miles from the capital of the Union, where they 
will scarcely ever feel the rays of the general govern- 
ment; their affections will become alienated; they will 
gradually begin to view us as strangers; they will begin 
to form other commercial connections, and our interests 
will become distinct.” 

How strangely the worthy senator’s anxiety—one that 
fairly made him shudder—over the possible, if not cer- 
tain, alienation of interest and affection on the part of 
the trans-Mississippi settlers, must read to the sturdy 
American patriots of Kansas, Nebraska, or Minnesota 
to-day! When the senator was speaking so alarmingly 
of tbe “two or three thousand miles distance from the 
capital of the Union,” he had no dream whatsoever of 
the iron steed that would virtually annihilate distance; 
or of the sumptuous Pullman coach that would make the 
trip from Denver to Washington merely a pleasure jaunt. 

Another fear that disturbed some senatorial minds 
was that the people of Louisiana were foreigners, and 
could not possibly be transformed into loyal American 
citizens. It was gravely urged that these foreigners were 
too ignorant to exercise the rights of election with wis- 
dom, and too turbulent to enjoy that right with safety. 
They were, it was said, incapable of appreciating a free 
constitution, if it were given them; or of feeling the 
deprivation, if it were denied them. One senator was 
particularly exercised over this matter, and said that 
“the principles of this people (in Louisiana) are prob- 
ably as hostile to our government, in its true construc- 
tion, as they can be; and the relative strength which this 
admission (of the province) gives to a Southern and 
Western interest is contradictory to the principles of cur 
original Union as any can be, however strongly stated,” 

Little did these senators realize the marvelous as- 
similative powers of the American Republic, by means 
of which millions of foreigners would in time be made 
over into thrifty and loyal American citizens. Whatever 
problems the incoming of the foreigner might produce, 
he would be, in innumerable instances, a real source of 
strength to the land in which he should found his new 
home, And when, in days to come, the unity of the Re- 
public would be endangered by rebellion, it would be 
found that the foreigner was not among the assailants 
of his adopted country, but was among its most loyal and 
stalwart defenders. But of all this—disclosed only by 
historic developments—the senatorial mind at the be- 
ginning of the last century was oblivious. 

Still another fear that was voiced in the Senate was 
that if the United States should acquire Louisiana, they 
would, in all probability, not be able to hold it against 


some formidable European coalition. Senator Pickering 
felt confident that France and Spain would in the course 
of time unite their forces in re-taking it. , 

“One honorable gentleman has remarked,’ he said, 
“that the French Republic is bound in honor not to give 
Spain any aid. The French Republic bound in honor! 
For ten or fifteen years past we have known tco well 
what were the honor and the justice of the government 
of that republic. Perhaps Spain may not resist at the 
present moment, She may wait until France gets the 
war with Britain off her hands. Then pretenses will be 
easily found to reclaim Louisiana; and Spain, once en- 
gaged to wrest it from us by force, will receive from 
France, her ally, all necessary aid.” 

But this prophecy was fated to failure, as certainly as 
others. Instead of France and Spain coming more 
closely together, they grew further and further apart, 
and within five years were in open conflict. Napoleon 
deposed Charles IV., and placed his brother Joseph on 
the Spanish throne. 1 

Thus, neither singly nor together did France and 
Spain ever attempt the re-conquest of Louisiana. It has 
safely remained American territory from the days of the 
purchase until the present, despite all senatorial timidi- 
ties and prophecies. And it has witnessed in security 
all the mutations of European politics, and the dynastic 
changes of both France and Spain, 
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LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, By A. S. 


Aglen, M. A., D. D. London: Edward Arnold. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co., agents. 456 pp. 
4s. 6d. 

“The title of this book indicates its purpose. It aims 


at being a text-book of Old Testament history, and has 
been arranged that it may be used together with the 
Bible to explain and illustrate its language, or as a 
manual by itself. 

“The former is prohably the method that will be most 
generally adopted, and is also that by which the greatest 
advantage may be derived from these lessons..... I 
have ventured on no theory of inspiration, but have 
treated the Old Testament as containing the reveiation 
of God to a people chosen to prepare the world for a yet 
larger revelation, and to make possible for the future 
a faith purer and nobler than they could receive... .. 
If much has been left unsaid which is destined hereafter 
to become an inevitable part of the education, at leas! 
of the higher classes, in our schools, statements which 
might afterwards have to be unlearned have been 
avoided.,”’ 

It is in this spirit that the work has been done, and 
the book pleases one the more, as he uses it. While 
some might regret that it is not more radical in mak- 
ing use of the new things in Bible criticism, in view of 
what the author says in his preface, we can feel that 
he is not ignorant of them, and has used only such as 
he thinks are well established. It is better to be sure 
of a little than doubtful about much. The book will be 
of service to classes, and to individual students and 
Sunday school teachers. It is well supplied with maps. 
CRIME IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

By Arthur Cleveland Hall, Ph.D., of Columbia Uni- 

versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

425 pp. 

This is one of the most elaborate results of the col- 
legiate investigations, of which there are so many in 
these days. This is not an American study, but is 
wholly European, and largely historical. It is a re- 
markable compilation of facts, and this is, of course, 
a notable contribution. The line of investigation is in- 
clined to prove certain things which is always a weak- 
ness in such a study, What the world desires is the in- 
vestigation and its results, with the privilege of form- 
ing one’s own conclusions. If the facts do not tell their 
own story, then the case is not strengthened by an in- 
yestigator’s preconceived notions. 

The study .of social punishments among animals is 
decidedly interesting, but no more so than crime among 
savages, especially the savage races of Australia, 
America, Asia, and Africa. 

There is less interest and less scholarly treatment of 
the European Aryans, and Anglo Saxons, and of Eng- 
land under Normans, Plantagenets, Tudors and Stuarts, 
The interest returns, however, when it comes to the 
nineteenth century in all leading European countries 
and cities. It is a valuable contribution to the studies 
in criminology. 


MOTHER GOOSE PAINT BOOK. By J. M. Barnett. 
With brush and paints. Akron, O.: The Saalafield 
Publishing Co. (8 by 13.) Price, $1.25. 

It will not be easy for any publisher to bring out 
a more attractive gift to a child than this “Mother 
Goose Paint Book,” There are fifty full page (6x10) 
pictures, illustrating in an original and delightful man- 
ner the popular Mother Goose rhymes, Bach jllustra- 


tion is irresistibly funny and apt in the extreme. Each 
of the fifty characterizations of the melodies is a study 
in itself, and will entertain an evening party as much 
as anything published in a long time. 

To add to the child’s enjoyment there is in the end 
an open paint case and brush, so that the child can 
paint the pictures according to his own taste. 

NOTRE DAME PAR VICTOR HUGO. Edited by John 

R. Wightman, Ph.D, Boston: Ginn & Co, 

This is an abridgment of Hugo’s work intended to 
bring it into the list of text-books. The abridging has 
been done with especial care to preserve the narrative, 
and to give the student the best chapters from Notre 
Dame, The editor has not in any instance tampered 
with the author’s text further than cutting out and 
joining section to section required, and it is Hugo’s own 
story in brief that he presents. Professor de Sumichrast 
has already introduced ‘‘Les Miserables” in the same 
way, and its acceptance justifies this edition of Notre 
Dame. A scholarly introduction and notes complete 
the editing. Professor Wightman holds the chair of 
Romance languages at Oberlin College. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS RHETORICA, By A. S&S. Wil- 
kins. Vol. I., containing three books, “De Oratore.” 
61 pp. 

This is a delightful edition, sent us from the Oxford 
Press, of three books of Cicero’s ‘De Oratore.” It is 
edited and annotated by Professor Wilkins of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. It is one of the new Oxford Li- 
brary of Classics, which is sending us truly classical 
editions of the classics, The work of this library is in 
sympathy with the demand for truly artistic repro- 
ductions of the artists, and is working like a leaven 
upon the reproduction of great works in all lines. 
There is a demand for the reproduction of as much as 
possible of the treasures stored in schools and libraries, 
and these must necessarily be inexpensive. But with 
Oxford editions they need not be cheap, but noble in 
the classic sense, while moderate in price. Such is the 
“Buripides,” which we have noted already. Such is the 
Cicero “De Oratore.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
[ this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 15-16-17: Joint meeting of the 
School Superintendents of New Yurk 
and the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Albany, N. Y. 

October 16-18: Eastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Falls. 

October 16-17-18: Northeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Falls. 





October 17: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A, E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 23-24-25: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bellows Falls; E. G. 
Ham, Montpelier, secretary. 

October 23, 24, 25: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence; S. A. Sherman, 
Treasurer. 

October 23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellows Falls. 

October 24: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

October 31: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Hingham; 
Charles P. Sinnott, president, Bridge- 
water. 

October 31: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Hingham; D. L. 
Whitmarsh, secretary, Whitman. 

October 31: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne Falls; 
G. H. Danforth, Greenfield, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

November 14: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston; A. 
J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., secretary. 

November 20-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teachers 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent L. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; W. A, Hes- 
ter, Bloomington. 

December 29-January 2: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The officers of the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association have secured 
a reduction in transportation to Albany 
for the meeting of the councils October 
15 of one fare going and one-third fare 
returning, provided each member pro- 
vides himself at home ticket office with 
certificate from agent, showing that he 
has paid ful) fare going. These tickets 
will be deposited with the secretary at 
Albany, and vised by the trunk line agent, 
and, on their presentation at Albany sta- 
tion, tickets can be purchased for return 


at one-third fare, The conditions will be 
printed on the programs which will be is- 
sued shortly. The hotel rates at the Ten 
Eyck are: $2-$2.50 per day, European 
plan: with bath, $3 up; $1 for each addi- 
tional person in room. The New Ken- 
neen: $1 to $3 per day, European plan. 
Keeler’s _ hotel: 2, American plan. 
Stanwick hall: $2.50 amd wp per day. 
Globe: $2 per day. Mansion house: $1.50 
per day. R. W. Hine, president; W. 
Seott Ward, secretary. 

WESTFIELD. Superintendent of 
Schools Stanley H. Holmes is urging h's 
teachers to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered for instruction at the nor- 
mal school every Saturday. Principal 
Brodeur of the normal school has ar- 
ranged for classes every Saturday that 
will be open to the public. Instruction 
will be given in geology, nature study, 
history of education, English literature, 
and in basketry and hammock-making. 
The basketry and hammock-making are 
recommended especially for teachers of 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades. Principal Brodeur states that the 
lectures on the various s'rb’ects men- 
tioned are also open to the townspeople 
who care to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity for self-improvement. 

HOLYOKE. A teachers’ institute of 
unusual interest will be held under the 
auspices of the state board of education 
in the high school at Holyoke October 11. 
The principal speakers are Supervisor 
Martin of Boston, Professors Olds of Am- 
herst Collezve, who will speak to the high 
school section, Principal W. A. Baldwin 
ef the Hyannis normal school. Dr. Frank 
McMurry of the Teachers’ College, New 
York. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells cf Boston, 
and Presidemt Harris of Amherst College. 
The exercises will begin at 9 o’clock, and 
there will be an afternocm session. The 
institute will be in charge of G. T. 
Fletcher, agent of the state beard cf edu- 
eation for Western Massechusetts.——Thea 
Holyoke Teachers’ Association held a 
meeting at the Appleton-street school 
September 16, and organized for the vear. 
A committee was appointed. with John J. 
Lynch of the West-street school as chair- 
man, to make nominations. and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres'dent, 
John A. Callahan of the Highlands gram- 
mar school; first vice-president, E. D. 
Scott of the high school; second vice- 
president, Miss Catharine Holmes of the 
West-street school; recording secretary, 
Miss Maud Stebbins of the Appleton-street 
school: corresponding secretary, Miss Lil- 
lian Hogan of the Bridge-street school: 
auditor, E. B, Sellew; treasurer, Thomas 
McCoy; executive committee, Superin- 
tendent L. P. Nash, Miss Elizabeth 
Arnold, and Miss Frances Cox of the high 
school, Miss Luella Thayer of the Nono- 
tuck-street school. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Teachers’ Club 
held a well-attended meeting at their 
rooms September 16, which was presided 
over by Miss F. A. Stebbins, in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. T. M. Balliet. Mrs. Newton 
Morgan made a report of the Franklin 
Federation meeting, and Mrs. Julia B. 
Schniewind told something of the cocial 
features of the meeting at Wellesley Hills. 
Miss Stebbins read from the Club Woman 
some facts concerning the sixth biennial 
meeting of the National Federation, 
which was held at Los Angeles, Cal., in 
May. Mrs. C. R. Chapman supplemented 
this with other facts concerning the meet- 
ing, she having been a delegate at the 
meeting from the Women’s Club in this 
city. Mrs. O. W. Bullock, a member of 
the Pasadena Women’s Club, who is visit- 
ing in the city, spoke in an interesting 
manner of the work there. The club had 
a tea at the club rooms on Saturday 
the twenty-seventh. - 

CHELSEA. Ernest H. Johnson has re- 
signed an $1,800 grammar school princi- 


palship to enter upon the practice of law, 
and is succeeded by C. H, Wilbur of the 
Willard school, Quincy, who succeeds 
him in the Williams school. Mr. Wilbur 
is but thirty-three years old, a graduate 
of Bridgewater normal school, 1889, and 
has been principal in Hyannis, South 
Weymouth, and Fitchburg. 

HINGHAM. The Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association will meet at Hing- 
bam October 31. Charles P. Sinnott of 
the Bridgewater state normal school is 
president. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SALEM. Miss Winnie A. Skelly of Nor- 
wich has been engaged to teach the Cen- 
tral school. Miss Skelly has taken a 
course at the Willimantic normal school. 

NEW HAVEN. The annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in this city on Friday, October 17, 

DANBURY. The high school comm't- 
tee has engaged the services of Miss 
Mary Ford of Boston to teach French and 
Jerman, Miss Ford, who is a graduate 
of Radcliffe: College, is a sister of Profes- 
ser Ford of Harvard University.-——J. W. 
MacDonald of Stoneham, Mass., made the 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Danbury Teachers’ Association, held Sep- 
tember 27 in the high school rooms, The 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 


“dent, Superintendent G. D. Northrop, with 


an audience of cover 100 persons, most of 
them __ teachers. Mr. MacDonald ad- 
dressed the teachers for two hours on the 
importance in education of forming cor- 
rect habits of work, and the application 
of this to the teaching cf specific studies, 
The whole address had a bearing on what 
he had observed during -his visitation of 
the Danbury schools. In his talk he men- 
tioned some of the methods which he had 
observed in use which he thought could be 
improved. >» He elaborated at length and 
very interestingly what he considered the 
besit methods in teaching various stwid’‘es, 
such as arithmetic, reading, etc., and to 
those who were not teachers who heard 
his talk, some of his suggestions, par- 
‘ticularly in arithmetic, appeared to be 
very sensible and of practical value. The 
talk was evidently decidedly interesting 
to the teachers who heard it, At the 
close of the address the annual election 
of officers took place. The nominating 
committee, composed of T. H. Bacon, Miss 
A. E. Kyle, and Miss A. Fanton, reported 
the following nominations, all those on 
the list being unanimously elected: 
President, Principal Strong Comstock; 
vice-president, Frank A. Berry;  secre- 
tary, Principal E, M. Crofoot; treasurer, 
Miss Lillian Northrop; executive commit- 
tee, Principal J. R. Perkins (chairman), 
Miss Margaret Morrow, and Miss C. A. 
Richardson, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Joseph D. Rear- 
don, who has just been installed principal 
of No, .192, is the youngest male principal 
in the city. Mr. Reardon is in his thirty- 
first year. At thirteen years he entered 
the City College, from which he was 
graduated five years later. His first ap- 
pointment was in school No, 2, in Henry 
street, where he continued until his pres- 
ent appointment by the board of educa- 
tion. He taught under the late Dr. Hag- 
gerty, subsequently under Dr, Ettinger, 
now principal of No. 1, and Mr. Birnbaum, 
the present principal of No. 2. Mr. Rear- 
don has also had large experience in 
evening school work. For three years 
he was the principal of No. 58, 
one of the largest evening schools 
on the West Side Mr. Reardon 
has taken a thorough pedagogical 
course in the New York Univer- 
sity. He also studied and was graduated 
Hebrew orphan asylum, on Amsterdam 
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No. 192 is a new school, organized in the 
in the law department of that institution. 
avenue and 136th street. The school is 
mainly for the children in that institu- 
tion, and at present there are sixteen 
classes in the building. Until the open- 
ing of this school, most of the children 
attended No, 43, of which Dr. Sieberg and 
Miss Meehan are the principals. Mr. 
Reardon was installed September 8 by 
Dr. John Dwyer, district superintendent. 
Miss Katherine Bevier, principal of No. 
41, in Greenwich avenue, the ninth ward, 
was installed September 8. Associate 
Superintendent Davis presided, and Dis- 
trict Superintendent Dr. Haaren made the 
installation address. Miss Bevier re 
sponded in a pleasing manner. Other ad- 
dresses were made by Commissioners 
Henry A. Rogers and Robert L. Harrison, 
and Dr. William M. Keen, member of the 
local school board, all of whom spoke of 
the excellent record of Miss Bevier as a 
teacher and as principal of No, 12, in 
Madison street. The influence of Miss 
Elizabeth Cavannah, for so many years 
principal of No. 41, and whose place Miss 
Bevier takes, was referred to as one of 
the remembrances of the ninth ward. 
Miss Bevier was principal of No. 12 for 
the past three years, and was very highly 
regarded by her teachers. She attended 
the public schools of the city, and was 
graduated from the Normal College, when 
she began teaching. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Archie Morris Matti- 
son, Litt.D., of Berea has become profes- 
sor of Latin in West high school. He 
was graduated from Baldwin University 
at twenty years. Soon after his gradua- 
tion he was elected to the superintendency 
of the Gambier schools, but in 1875 he 
was called to Baldwin University, where 
he remained until the present time. He 
has traveled extensively, and has gained 
considerable fame as a lecturer. He is 
the fifth Berea teacher who was called to 
West high school to teach, those preced- 
ing him being Professors F. W. Palmer, 
T. L. McKean, J. H. Loomis, and Dr. E. 
S. Loomis. 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, Samuel R. Allison, author 
of a delightful book on the use of the 
story in primary schools, has been trans- 
ferred from the principalship of the Keith 
school to that of the Walsh, and Daniel 
A. Tear of Hyde Park succeeds Mr. Alli- 
son at the Keith. 


IOWA. 

Rev, T, J. Bassett, Ph.D., late principal 
of Jennings Seminary of Aurora, IIL, 
more recently of the preparatory depart- 
ment of De Pauw University, has been 
elected president of Upper Iowa Univer- 
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sity, at Fayette, by unanimous vote of the 
poard of trustees on September 18. Dr. 
Bassett has accepted, and will assume his 
new duties about October 1. 

Upper Iowa reports a good increase in 
attendance. The new Carnegie library of 
that institution, though already in use, 
will not be dedicated until November 11. 

The Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Cedar Falls October 
16-18. An unusually attractive program 
is promised, including an opportunity to 
visit the state normal while in session, 
and the city schools of Cedar Falls and 
Waterloo, Among those who will appear 
on the program are Superintendent EB, C, 
Cooley of Chicago and Professor Ely, the 
noted economist. Dr. K. F. Geiser of the 
state normal is chairman of the executive 
committee, and Superintendent Ling of 
Cresco president of the association. 

Cedar Rapids grants a year’s leave of 
absence to Principal C. E, Tuttle of the 
Polk school, and for the present Principal 
S. S, Stockwell of the Van Buren school is 
acting principal for both schools. 

Men teachers were never so scarce in 
the rural schools of Iowa as this year. 
Higher salaries and larger opportunities 
have drawn them away into other lines. 

West Union is putting up a $15,000 high 
school building. 

Mayor Brenton of Des Moines, lately an 
Iowa teacher, was a conspicuous figure at 
the launching of the cruiser Des Moines 
recently. 

Iowa ranked third in attendance at the 
N. E. A., with 770. Minnesota stood first, 
and Illinois second, There was perhaps 
a little glory in surpassing Wisconsin. 





VARIETIES. 

Deacon Barnes—“‘Yes, I'll admit Mr. 
Sweetleigh is a popular preacher; but 
when you come down to facts, what does 
he know about theology or the workings 
of Providence?’ 

Deacon Howes—“Not a great deal, 
perhaps; but he knows lots about human 
nature,” 





“Don’t you ever’ get tired doing 
nothing?” asked the housekeeper, 

“Lady,” replied the tramp, “I git so 
tired doin’ nothin’ dat I can’t do nothin’ 
Philadelphia Record, 


clse,”’- 


seryl—‘Yes, when Jack married her he 
thought she was an angel, but it wasn’t 
long before he found out his mistake.” 

Sibyl—‘Disappointed ?”’ 

Beryl—“I should say not. He found 
she was a good cook.’’—Baltimore Herald. 


First American—‘Whieh do you prefer, 
Marius, to be very rich or very poor?” 

Second American—‘‘If I had my choice, 
Aurelius, I should be neither. I should 
have about five millions.’’—Life, 





Jones—“Wasn’t that your cousin who 
just went by in that automobile?” 
Smith—‘‘He used to be my cousin,” 
Jones---“‘Used to be?” 
Smith—‘Yes, before he had 
enough to support an automobile.”’ 


money 


“My fingers seem to be all thumbs to- 
day,” apologetically remarked the 
clumsy butcher, 

“Ah!” said the customer significantly; 
“that accounts for them getting in the 
weigh,”’—Philadeiphia Record, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





ty’ order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
cyoneny. authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 

. 





When Simmons College opens its doors 
in Boston for the first time October 9, it 
will find eighty-five girls enrolled in the 
various courses, and there is still almost 
a week for registration. 

Thus far the applicants for the secre- 
tarial course lead as to numbers. This is 
very gratifying to the faculty, for it 
shows that Simmons College has made no 
mistake in deciding that instruction in 
this important work was needed here in 
New England, and certainly the students 
are to be congratulated in their teacher, 
for Edward H, Eldredge, who has been ap- 
pointed director of this department, is 


very near the head of his branch of the 
teaching profession in this country, and 
comes to Simmons from Temple College, 
Pennsylvania, with indorsemenitts which 
prove his ability to be of the highest char- 
acter. 

The next largest number of students is 
at present allotted to the department of 
household economics, of which Miss Sarah 
Arnold, dean of the college, is to be act- 
ing director. Miss Maria Elliott, who is 
well known here because of her connec- 
tion with the work which the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial. Union has 
been carrying on, is also in this depart- 
ment, Miss Elliott has studied at the In- 
stitute of Technology, and has. lectured 
widely on household economics, a subject 
she has also taught in the West Roxbury 
high school. She is secretary of the Lake 
Placid conference on household = eco- 
nomics, and has been associated with Mrs. 
Richards in several publications on sub- 
jects of interest to housekeepers. 

Miss Susannah Usher, Miss Grace God- 
frey, and Miss Alice Norton Dike are to 
be other members of the household eco- 
nomics department of Simmons College. 
Miss Usher is a Western girl, and was 
born in La Cross, Wis. It was’ at the 
Boston cooking school, however, that her 
professional education was begun, Be- 
tween this period of study and her two 
years’ normal course in domestic science 
at the Pratt Institute, followed by one 
year’s pedagogical course at the Teachers’ 
College, New York, Miss Usher taught for 
three years in the Newport (R. I.) Indus- 
trial school for girls, She is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (biological course), and has done 
advanced work in biology at the Woods 
old marine summer school laboratory, at 
the Harvard summer school, and at Wes- 
leyan University summer school. For the 
last two years she has been teaching at 
the school of housekeeping on St. Botolph 
street. 

Miss Dike was also of the school of 
housekeeping staff, cooking and sanitation 
being her subjects last year. She pre- 
pared for college at the Newton high 
scheol, and took her B. L, at Sm‘th with 
the class of ’96. For the next four years 
she taught science and mathematics at the 
Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N. H., a po- 
sition she left to become a student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the school of housekeeping. 

Miss Godfrey, Simmons’ cooking 
teacher, is a Wellesley College girl. She 
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‘received her science training at the Pratt 


Institute, and then taught four years at 
Holyoke. 

For the course in library work about a 
score of students are already entered, 
This year only the first year’s work in 
this course will be offered, but it is ex- 
pected that the department will soon be 
so developed as to make it exceedingly at- 
tractive to young women intending to fol- 
low the profession of a librarian, 

The head of this department is to be 
Miss Mary E, Robbins, now of Brookline. 
Miss Robbins was graduated at the Al- 
bany Library school in ’92, She was then 
appointed chief cataloguer of the library 
at the University of Nebraska. For five 
dr six years she has been especially en- 
gaged organizing pwblic libraries, training 
librarians, and revising and classifying 
books in libraries. This past summer she 
was chief instructor at the Chautauqua 
Library school, 

The faculty of Simmons College con- 
siders itself especially fortunate in that 
it has persuaded Miss Florence M. Snell 
to take charge of the English department. 
Miss Snell’s experience in teaching has 
been wide and varied, and has fitted her 
admirably to understand and appreciate 
the needs as well as the possibilities of 
the students that Simmons College hopes 
to have, Miss Snell was born in Northern 
New York. She entered Oberlin College, 
taking the degree of Ph.B, in 1893. The 
following year she taught in Franklin 
Academy, Malone, N. Y., and the year 
after that was lady principal of Jackson- 
ville Female Seminary, Jacksonville, III. 
From 1895 to 1897 Miss Snell was at the 
state normal school, Plymouth, N. H., be- 
ing associated there with the late Dr. C. 
C, Rounds. Five years ago she went to the 
state normal school at Salem, from which 
position she has just resigned to accept 
the larger responsibility of work at Sim- 
mons College. Since’ her coming to 
Salem, Miss Snell has received an A. M. 
from Oberlin, hers being the first degree 
ever granted from that college for work 
done in absentia, 

George Edward Barton is to give the 
lectures on housebuilding at the new col- 
lege. Mr. Barton, who is a member of the 
firm of Sturgis & Barton, was born in 
Brookline in 1871, and was graduated 
from the English high school im the class 
of ’88. After taking a post-graduate 
course, he went directly into office work. 
He studied in BEngland in ’95-’96, and 
again in ’98-’99, A good deal of time has 
been passed by him in the investigation of 
social and industrial problems, and in 1898 
he won the Shattuck competition for 
‘artisans’ homes.” Mr. Barton was one 
of the original council of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, and he is a member of 
the Boston Society of Architects, of the 
American Institute of Architects, and of 
other professional and artistic societies. 

The instruction in physics is to be given 
inder that department at the Institute of 
rechnology by Assisant Professor George 
V. Wendell, S. B., Ph.D. Mr, Wendell 
thus serves Simmons College without sac- 
rificing in any respect his connection with 
the institute, of which he is a graduate, 
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and whose Savage fellowship he recently 
held while working in Leipzig for his doc- 
ter’s degree. The year 1898-1899 was 
spent by Mr. Wendell at Berlin University 
as an honorary fellow of his Boston alma 
nater. 

Other instructors from the institute 
whose relation to Simmons College will 
be similar to that of Professor Wendell 
are Professor Currier, who will teach his- 
tory, and Professor Rambeau, who will 
act as the head of the modern language 
department, ‘lihe assignment of classes 
in this department has not yet been made, 
but it is probable that instruction will be 
shared by Adolph Rambeau, Professor 
Frank Vogel, Dr. Kurrelmeyer, Reginald 
R. Goodell, and Francis H. Dyke. 

Dr. Sarah A. Bond, who is identified 
with the Boston normal school of gym- 
nastics, and is also the physical examiner 
at Radcliffe College, is to give the Sim- 
mons College lecture courses in physi- 
ology and hygiene, and the physical 
training of the students will be under the 
direction of the Boston normal school of 
gymnastics. The courses in chemistry, 
biology, and bacteriology will be taken by 
the girl students with the men at the In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Miss Charlotte F, Lester is to act as ma- 
tron of Simmons hall, the college dormi- 
tory on St. Botolph street, where nicely- 
furnished suites and a dining-room and 
cafe for the exclusive use of Simmons 
girls will be maintained. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
overseers of Harvard College, held Sep- 
tember 24, the Hon. John D, Long was 
elected president of the board. Dr, 
Maurice H. Richardson was elected asso- 
ciate professor of clinical medicine. 

It was voted to concur with the presi- 
dent and fellows in appointing John 
Goddard Hart instructor in English from 
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September 1, 1902; re-appointing Edward 
Hale assistant professor of homiletics for 
five years from September 1, 1902; and 
appointing the following administrative 
boards for 1902-1903:— 

Harvard College—Byron Satterlee Hurl- 
burt, dean; Robert W. Willson, Charles 
Pomerey Parker, Charles Gross, Charles 
H. Grandgent, John H. Gardiner, Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge, Lewis J. Johnson, 
George W. Cram, Robert De Courcy 
Ward, Charles B. Gulick, Fred N. Robin- 
sen, Jay B. Woodworth, Charles H. C. 
Wright, Richard Cobb, Charles Palache, 
James K. Whittemore, John Goddard 
Hart. 

Graduate school—John H., Wright, 
dean; Charles Loring Jackson, David G. 
Lyon, Hans Carl Gunther von Jagemann, 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, William M. 
Davis, Minton Warren, Edward Chan- 
ning, George Lyman Kittredge, Hugo 
Munsterberg, Maxime Bocher. 

Lawrence Scientific school—Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler, dean; Ira N. Hollis, 
Herbert Langford Warren, Charles R. 
Sanger, Henry L. Smyth, Heinrich C. 
Bierwirth, Robert Tracy Jackson, James 
L. Love, George H. Parker, Comfort A. 
Adams, Frank L. Kennedy. 

Dental school—Eugene H. Smith, 
Thomas Fillebrown, Charles A. Brackett, 
William B. Hills, Edward C. Briggs, Wil- 
liam P. Cooke, William H, Potter, Dwight 
M. Clapp, Waldo E. Boardman. 

John Templeman Coolidge, Jr., was ap- 
pointed trustee of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for the remainder of 1902, in place 
of Arthur Astor Carey, resigned. 


The 10ist year at Bowdoin College 
began September 25 with the largest num- 
ber of students present in the history of 
the college. The entering class will num- 
ber about ninety. The total enrollment 
will be probably a little over 300. 

President William DeWitt Hyde con- 
ducted the opening exercises. He spoke 
of the many additions, such as the 
Hubbard library, increased number of 
instructors, larger classes, etc. The 
new instructors are all Bowdoin men, 
as follows: History, E. S. S. Anthoine, 
‘02, of Portland; physics, M. P. Cram, '04, 
of Brunswick; mathematics, D. E. McCor- 
mick, °03, of Boothbay Harbor; eco- 
nomics S. O. Martin, °03, of Foxcroft; 
biology, E. B. Folsom, ’02, of Stroud- 
water; chemistry, R. B. Dole, 02, of 
Portland. 

President Hyde has been granted a 
leave of absence during the first three 
weeks of October to act as university 
preacher at Chicago. The new students 
in college include former students at 
Bates, Georgetown, Dartmouth, and Har- 
vard. 

Colby opened September 25 with an en- 
tering class of seventy-two, of whom 
thirty-two are women. Professor Clar- 
ence H. White, Amherst, ’87, has been 
elected to the chair in Greek and Greek 
literature, and Leslie R. Moore, M. I. T., 
94, has been elected to the professorship 
in chemistry and zoology departments. 
Miss Grace E. Berry, Mt. Holyoke, ’93, 
has been elected dean of the women’s di- 
vision of the college. 


Harvard University opened its 267th 
year September 25, when students were 
enrolled in all departments. The number 
of students is estimated at over 600 men 
in the entering freshman class, and over 
4,000 students at work in the whole uni- 
versity. 

Except for those professors who are on 
leave, few changes in the faculty from 
last year have been announced. 

Those on Sabbatical leave are Profes- 
sors Albert Bushnell Hart, Charles Sedg- 
wick Minot, Barrett Wendell, C. L. Smith, 
G. H. Palmer, Josiah Royce, C. H. Toy, 
F. W. Taussig, J. H. Beale, Jr., and J. L. 
Coolidge. 

In the absence of Regent Bartlett, Dr. 
Thomas A. Jaggar has been appointed 
chairman of the parietal board. He is 
the scientist who investigated the erup- 
tion on Martinique. Assistant Professor 
L, E. Gates of the English department 
has resigned from the faculty, and Pierre 
la Rose has also resigned from the Eng- 
lish department. 


At the opening of Smith College Sep- 
tember 25 a freshman class of approxi- 
mately 300, which is one of the largest 
entering classes in the history of the col- 
lege, was present, 

There have been several additions to 
the faculty since last year The new 
teachers include: — 

Otto E. Lessing, Ph.D., assistant in- 
structor in German; Miss Mary North- 
way, from the University of Toronto, as- 
sistant in the department of history; 
Miss Caroline T, Mitchell, Smith, ’97, 
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at the end of 


2d. 





od. 


a year 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


Is that much saved from going on the book. 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT Is 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘*‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








teacher in history; Miss Caroline Bour- 
land, A. B,, 93, instructor in old French; 
Miss Mabel Baker, A. B,, ’93, teacher in 
English; Miss Louise Barbour, assistant 
in astronomy; Inez Whipple, B. Ph., 
teacher in zoology; Miss Grace Peters, 
fellowship in philosophy. 

Radcliffe College opened September 25. 
There are practically no changes in the 
courses of study. The Harvard instruc- 
tors who will teach at Radcliffe for the 
first time this year include Professors 
Ripley, Burton, Haskins, Buck, H. S. 
White, Drs, Mixter, Holt, Perry, Messrs. 
Baxter, Meyer, Gay, Yerkes. 

Williams College entered upon its 108th 
year September 25, and the first year of 
the administration of Dr. Henry Hopkins. 
The freshman class is the largest on 
record, about 140 men, So far as can be 
learned, the class has some promising 
men for the football squad. 

A number of changes in faculty and 
curriculum will take effect. Professor 
George M. Wahl has returned to the Ger- 
man department, after a year in Europe. 
Dr. McElfresh will continue the work of 
Dr. Lefavour, whose place he took last 
winter, and Mr. Clark will carry on the 
Greek classes of the late Professor Fer- 
nald. Lewis Reichle of the Latin depart- 
ment and Dr. Ransmeier of the German 
department have gone elsewhere. Mr. 
Dickinson of the physics department has 
been succeeded by Mr. Merrill of Chicago 
University, Mr. Reynolds of the chemical 
department by Mr. Brian of Wesleyan 
University, and Mr. Rea of the biological 
department by Mr. Smith of the class of 
1902. As Professor Ferry has been ap- 
pointed dean, Professor Wild will return 
to the Latin department. 

Two new English courses are offered in 
Chaucer and late English poetry. Three 
new history courses are also scheduled. 
The political science department has been 
revised. 

A number of changes about the campus 
give it a somewhat new aspect. Good- 
rich hall, a landmark, has been demol- 
ished. A little farther up the street the 
Bardwell house has been torn down. The 
college has acquired the Sewall and 
Brown properties east of Clark hall, thus 
making its holdings complete on the 
south side of Main street, from West Col- 
lege to the foot of “Consumption hill.” 
New bleachers have been erected on Wes- 
ton field, built in three sections, so they 
can be moved and made to serve for both 
baseball and football. 


THE TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 





Dr. H. D. Didama, dean of the Syracuse 
University Medical school, and Rev. 
James R. Day, LL.D., chancellor of Syra- 
cuse University, have accepted appoint- 
ments as members of the advisory board 
of the department of scientific temperance 
instruction of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Dr. Didama ranks 
high in the medical world, and his know]- 
edge of the alcoho! question, being that of 
the specialist, eminently fits him for ser- 
vice with the men of science on the text- 
book committee on which he is to serve. 
Dr, Day is well known as an educator and 
administrator, 


MISAPPLIED EDUCATION. 


The town of Pawtucket in Rhode 
Island has 131 inventors—i131 men and 
boys who have patented that number of 
useful articles and appliances, says the 
North Mississippi Herald. 

Rhode Island has a compulsory school 
law. A man is compelled by that law to 
educate his children. 

In raw material and natural resources 
Rhode Island is poor beyond compare 
with Mississippi. Yet with her manner 
of education, her people have turned to 
manufacture and invention, and that sec- 
tion is now the richest spot on the conti- 
nent Mississippi spends quite as much 
of her comparative wealth on education 
as Rhode Island, yet I doubt whether 
there are 131 inventors in the whole state, 

Every town and city in the state, how- 
ever, has an over-supply of brainy young 
fellows who have been crowded into the 
professions—law, dentistry, the ministry, 
ete. Only a very small per cent. of these 
have their heads above the level, Many 
of them will live and die failures. It is 
not their fault. They have the brains. 
the energy, the muscle, and the deter- 
mination to do, but there is little left 
when his brother lawyers cr doctors get 
their share, So in the end he becomes 
listless and contented with a bare liveli- 
hood—a victim of mis-applied education. 

Our law-makers are largely to blame 
for this state of affairs. They refused to 
see, and are still blind to future possibili- 
ties. And parents are to blame, too, for 
not taking up arms against the system, 


when each year has but added to their 
discontent. The same train that carried 
their boy to New York or Chicago for the 
completion of his education as a profes- 
sional man carried, also, am order for a 


wagon from Ohio, a buggy from Indiana, 


a dress from New York, or a watch from 
Connecticut, thus lighting both ends of 


the purse string at the same time. 


Why not teach a boy to make the things 


that we buy elsewhere? 








VARIETIES. 


When men are angry, their passion 
speaks, and not their hearts —The Amber 


Heart. 





She—‘You persist in calling me ex- 


travagant; but I’ve been shopping all the 


morning, and I haven’t spent a cent ex- 
cept for carfares,” 

He—‘That’s because you didn’t find 
anything to suit you, I suppose.” 

She—-‘On the contrary, J found lots of 
things that were just what I wanted.” 

He—“But you exercised self-denial, and 
didn’t buy.” 

She—‘‘Nonsense! Why should I? No, 
Charles, I bought, but I did not spend any 
money. I had the things charged. Don’t 
say after this that-I can’t be economical,” 





“De race is got ter git up en hustle ef 
it ever hopes ter git dar,” said the old 
eolored citizen. “Too many er us thinks 
dat de sum er airthly happiness is ter go 
ter sleep in de hot sun en wake up ter eat 
watermillions in de shade.’’--Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 








Standard Books for Teachers. 





HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuir, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cente. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of tke Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


“clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago 





LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 

by that 
‘* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. é 

THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 3828 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th Street, 


BOSTON : 
29.A Beacon 8t, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Title. 
Teachers’ Manual of Geography. .....-ereecccseeeees 
Dante and the Animal Kingdom ..................... 
Mattmew AMMOId...... seveececcecscescececcesccsccees 
Theology and the Social Consciousness.............. 


VY OUSOMEE c.bcnbiubud :bshhe CASembehonew ends cxocceteccoios 





school Grammar of Attic Greek................. 

Caesar’s Gallic Wars. (Books I.—VII.).............. 
Everyday Engligh........-+0+secscsesesseseseesceeees 
Graded Co ooks and Practice Books ............ 
The Morse Readers........-++e-seeeeee nee Powers & 


New France and New England....................065 
Japanese Girls and WomeN ........ 2.60... .ce cece eens 
The Flag on the Hilltop .....-....s.eeee cece cece eeeees 
A Young Man’s ProblemS...+--..+-.seeeeseceeeeeeees 
The Story in Primary Instruction.......... Allison & 
ro oo cal gesg a RAMEE CROs 60 Gade chocacveeuk 
Indian ne RPE re Se EE an ane eee 
College ianenl ey”. ONES Eman s pene: anime 
Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut................ 
The Alootts in HAFVARGs sce... ccc cece ccccscccccccce 
In Seipio’s Garden and Other Poems................. 
The BROOp BtORlORG, 650s sce s oes ceccecpedecce-evceccas 
Life of President Roosevelt... .................c00 cece 


Publisher. Price 
MeMurr The Macmillan Company, N.Y. $ .49 





Paul oy “ “ .75 
King “ “ “ss “ 1.50 
Guerber Dodd, Mead & Co., ne 1.20 
Goodell D. Appleton & Co., * 1.50 
Westcott “ ad ii “ equ 
Rankin Educational Pub. Co., Boston. —— 
Augsburg - oe ” ee 
Balliet The Morse Company, N. Y. —_ 
Fiske Houghton, Mittin &Co., Boston. 1.65 
Bacon si Sea ad * 4.00 
Earle “ ot “ .90 
McLeod A. Flanagan Co., Chicago.  .50 
Perdue “ ‘ “ “ eutine 
Abbot James II. West Company, Boston. .50 
Eastman McClure, Phillips &Co., N.Y. 1.69 
Baldwin Longmans, Green & Co., “« 135 
Frothingham Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N.Y. — 
Clark J.C. L. Clark, Lancaster, Mass. —— 
Cole G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 
oe ‘ “ “ 


= 
. 
ik 


Jacob 
Halstead The Saalafield Pub. Co., 














FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/SIPT, RELIABLE. 


mrs AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





1 TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ior 2st’ 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





HE SCIENCE Teacher’s and Employment Agency. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL THE SCIENVES: 


General Sciences. 
We assist able teachers and specialists 
in every part of the country. | 


Rural Sciences. 


Engineering Sciences. 
Write for information. 
F. Wm. RANE, Manager, Durham, N. H. 


—— 


ONLY ONE CANDIDATE, IF WE HAVE THE RIGHT ONE. 


Antwerp, N. Y.— Telegram.—Can you furnish training class teacher immediately, salary five 
hundred. —G. H. Wood, chairman teachers committee, Sept. 6, 1902. 
Sep Telegram. Will you accept training class Antwerp, five hundred ?—To Cora Heist, Alden, N. Y., 


Telegram. — Willaccept Antwerp. Wire at once if I should go.— Miss Heist, Sept. 6. 

Telegram.— Can send Cora Heist, Buffalo graduate, five years experience, partly training class, ex- 
cellent.— To Mr. Wood, Sept 6. 

distance tele -— Send Miss Heist as soon as possible. — Mr. Wood, Sept. 6. 

Telegram. — Go to Antwerp to-morrow or early Monday morning. — To Miss Heist, Sept. 6. 

I reached Antwerp yesterday morning on the first train. I am pleased with the place, the school, 
and my surroundings. I think I shall enjoy the year here very much. I enclose money order for pay- 
ment for your services, and wish to thank you for your kindness. — Miss Heist, Sept, 9. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Posttinnn tied 7s 300. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


® During July, August,and September we fill more positions 
Quick Retu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 
quick returns. 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHIcago., 


B. F. CLARK || Fourteenth Year. Permanent 378 and 388 














lientage among the best 
TEACHERS’ aehodie in the West. ‘s sone Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 








oe" aye j introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN a AOS TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
tor every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The October-December number of the 
Forum contains articles by specialists, 
reviewing the progress of the last three 
months in various departments of 
thought and activity, Henry Litchfield 
West deals with “American Politics,’ de- 
voting special attention to the president’s 
speeches and the Congressional cam- 
paign, while A, Maurice Low treats of 
“Poreign Affairs,” including the changes 
in the British administration, the renewal 
of the Triple Alliance, and the continued 
unsettlement in China. A. D. Noyes 
writes on “Finance,” Henry Harrison 
Suplee on “Applied Science,” Frank Jew- 
ett Mather, Jr., on “Literature,” and 
Henry T. Finck on “Music.” Russell 
Sturgis’ paper on “Sculpture” is am ex- 
haustive analysis of recent tendencies 
in this form of art as practiced in 
America. The subject of “Education” 
is divided between Ossian H. Lang 
and Dr, J. M. Rice, the ‘former dis- 
cussing the general outlook and the 
latter giving am account of some spe- 
cial investigations into the teaching of 
arithmetic. The concluding articles in 
this number are a paper on “The Political 
Situation in Russia,” by Isaac A. Hour- 
wich, and a criticism of Herbert Paul’s 
book on Matthew Arnold, by Professor 
W. P. Trent, 


—lippincott’s Magazine for October con- 
tains a complete novel and many short 
stories. The novel, by Mary Moss, is en- 
titled “Fruit Out of Season.” It is fresh, 
clever, and witty. The quaint humor of 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife’ is abundantly 
demonstrated im her tale called .“Dr, 
Marsh's Fortunate Call.” “Passing the 
Love of Woman,” by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, is the story of a temptation such 
as seldom falls to man’s lot. A timely 
paper by J. G. Rosengarten contains in 
brief form much information about 
“American History from German 
Sources.” Some practical suggestions for 
building amd running a greenhouse at 
home are contributed by Bben E. Rex- 
ford, and an interesting travel-paper by J. 
W. Davies is called “By Coach Through 


South Africa,” The humorous depart- 
ment, called “Walnuts and Wine,” may be 
described this month by saying, “It is to 
smile,’’ 


—There was a king once who upbraided 
his courtiers for paying excessive atten- 
tion to ceremony, “Your Majesty,’ re- 
plied a courtier, ‘forgets that you yourself 
are only a ceremony.” This is practically 
the text of the article which W. T. stead 
contributes to the Cosmopolitan for Octo- 
ber on the real significamce of the coro- 
nation. Mr. Stead throws an interesting 
light on the king’s habits of life and 
mental attitude toward his subjects, and 
compares the state of democracy in Great 
Britain with the democracy of the United 
States. Even those who do not alto- 
gether agree with Mr. Stead’s conclusions 
always find him interesting as a writer, 
and “The Coronation and Its Signifi- 
cance” is no exception to the rule, 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
Jctober has the hitherto unpublished 
final chapter of “Stringtown on the Pike,” 
which was left out of the book by the 
author. It tells the fate of “Cupe” and 
“Dinah.” There are two other notable 
short stories in the number. Of especial 
interest to women will be an article on 
“How Mrs. Roosevelt Keeps House.” 
Other features are “The Children of the 
Poor in Great Cities’? and ‘‘The Old Fid- 
dlers’ Contest.’”” The double page of pic- 
tures showing “What We Have Done for 
Our New Possessions” tells better than 
words the admirable work the United 
States is doing in the West Indies and 
the Philippines. ‘inis is a special fashion 
number, containing all the latesit ideas for 
fall and winter fashions in dress and mil- 
linery, Published by the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, Springfield, O. One dol- 
lar a year. 


—The October St. Nicholas presents 
“Slushy the Roustabout,” by Howard E. 
Ames, as the long story, It is the fas- 


‘inating record of a real boy who served 
in the United States navy. In this same 
number appear a couple of capital articles 
on home amusements, and an unusually 
long list of good stories and pictures. 








BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TBACHER. 





GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 


by Exercises affording the drill necessary 
these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIS, 


price, 25 cents. 


to acquire facility and skill in applying 
Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WiLuIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use ‘it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 














NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave, 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ay‘te present manscer. 


Etticient assistants. de acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


5 Experienced Management, 
EDUCATORS?’ secies"ti rent EX CHANGE 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, § 
Established 1855. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES #2: 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore.,80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES * 2.::35useteBae> 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very ful busi 8 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 











Oldest and best known in U. 8. 











Cl 











in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Selis Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N, Y, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T¢e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° new vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


too EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN B.ipa. Dzs Mornss, Iowa. 
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Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


’ 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 


Agency WM. F. JARVIs. 


Akron, Ohio. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OOOO 099099 6O96O0950990900999660096900008 


Kellogg’s Bureau! Any Subscriber 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
ent dated handaode of plates. | would like to have a specimen copy 
eee ade Canton. | of the paper sent to a friend can be 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, accommodated by sending us, on a 
Me. Gi B Oth &., New Fork. | gostal card, the name and address to 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU | which he would like the paper sent, 


(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 


—= 


ALVIN 8S. PEASE. 














NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 








*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO. | 2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 





OS YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe | 


29.A Beacon St., Boston. JOURNAL OF amma will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
, N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
20-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mags. 
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JUST WHAT YOU NEED FOR BEST RESULTS 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


AND THE 


NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD 
or Practical COPY BOOKS = (Medial) 


Thoroughly unique, but practical, with many original, 
valuable features. 

20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in back of each 
book for elementary work, giving more than 
double the material found in others. 


Correlation of subjects, and artistic illustrations. 
Careful grading throughout, Legibility, and Rapidity. 
Method and Movement combined. 

Send for descriptive catalog 


THE MORSE READERS 


(New) 5-Book Series of Graded Text 
By THOMAS M. BALLIET anp ELLA M. POWERS 


These books contain all the features re- 
quired for the Best Modern Readers. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST — Partin 


With Syllabication and Primary Accent. Also edition with Words Solid. 


THE MORSE SPELLER — Dutton 


Ideal Dictation and Correlation Method. 


ATWOOD ALGEBRA SERIES 


Send for catalog of many other choice books. 














THE MORSE COPPANY 


96 Fifth Ave., New York 
CHICAGO; 195 Wabash Ave. 





BOSTON; 8 Beacon St. 




















Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Jaurnal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ; ° : . Price, 50 cents. 





A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My DEAR Dr. WINSHIP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, ‘“‘ Great American Educators,” with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 
pleased to see these essays of yours brought together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
own that have not been printed before. The book, 1am sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


study the history of American education, You have seized the strategical points felicitously, — 
Very truly yours, W. T, HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (t’a.) 
Normal School: _ ; 
It will be an inspiration to every American I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
teacher who reads it. of the ** Great American Educators,” and I was so 
: . well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jx., Principal Normal School, | and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 
Indiana, Pa. : Ab , ship for writing so good a book. ‘When I come to 
The History of Education is a formidable ele- | pjan for next year! hope ‘to make it a required 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while Pook in the course of professional reading. 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting aa ; . 
patriotism by presenting information of great | M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 
Americans not eu fficientty known, and it is con- I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
tributing to the building of character by present- | American Educators’ which you were kind 
ing high ideals. enough to send — for ot : ae had 
* —. : the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University | to a that I think it was a happy idea to have this 
of Wisconsin : 5: book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
it | gratifying to find such a volume as Win-/| average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
ship’s** Great American Educators” in your‘‘Great | }ives of the great educators of our own country, 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit | who have done so much to determine our present 
with reference to education; and these briet | educational policy; and no reading should be of 
sketches reveal to young readers out.of what pri- greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose | STaTe SupT. MASON S. STONE, of Vermont: 
guidance they enjoy. I have read with delight “Great American 
Surt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton : eee Tete sleds, bright, dnd casegttinkans 9 a 
I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- “! : ‘ er ) 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate | G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
on the high order of work you have done. Normal School : 
ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- ‘*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
try shal) be familiar with the story you have told | great book. It should be in every school and 
80 simply and so effectively. veacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
 * tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s | schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. | tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of | the youth that which is most important in his 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. education, proper ideals of life. 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. Tho 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 
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Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 








A Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to ‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— | is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
-Hon. Frank A. Hint, Secretary Massachu- | Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 


setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 








The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 
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“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 
It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy oF THE CLAssiIcs has been written. 


In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 
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NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, witout difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 





LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Criarane. GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each ‘“lesson”’ isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 
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es ee re BOSTON, MASS. ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe‘ 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College | the schooi, Newbury, corner of kxever St, Boston. 
FENTON, MICH. G. H,. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, For women only. Especial! attention is called 

and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- | t©0 the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

guages, sciences, and history for their improve- | !ogues address HenkY WuHITTEMORE, Principal. 

ment, 
Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the | QTATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRripGEWATER, Mass. 

Arts. Write for Catalog. For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
E Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 
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° . For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it Principal, . P. BROKWITH. 
ata genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 | ~~~ 
te $35 woaty'? Situations always obtainable. You QtaTEe NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position For both sexes. For catalogues address 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- Jouw G. Taompson, Principal. 
ina] instructors by mail. ———————— cieaiienianeelisihtinn : 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. oe SG ES AAT - - 
BO yo Fe mem ee OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
ee for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winssurr TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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